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Three outstandingly successful books for 
the intermediate and upper elementary 
schools by authors who are experts in 
the field. They make health habits 
attractive and desirable in the eyes of 
pupils by associating them with their 
interests and ambitions. Rich in teach- 
ingjdevices and attractively illustrated. 


Health and Success, Revised 
268 pages, illustrated, $0.51 

Health and Good Citizenship, Revised 
419 pages, illustrated, $0.66 

Science and the Way to Health 
368 pages, illustrated, $0.75 





Net prices quoted, transportation at ex- 
pense of purchaser. 
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199 East Gay St. Columbus 
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Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 


Second Semester Opens January 28 


Under the new school code beginning teachers are required to have a 
minimum of 64 semester hours of college work effective from September 1, 
1935. Teachers who already hold certificates may have them renewed in 
accordance with the certification laws in effect at the time their certificates 
were issued. 


The Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College has planned an extensive 
program of classes for the second semester beginning January 28 for teachers 
who desire to meet the requirements under the new school code. 


Former students of Eastern and other prospective teachers are invited 
to acquaint themselves with the opportunities Eastern offers during the second 
semester to assist them in meeting the requirements of the new school law. 


Write for Second Semester Announcement and Schedule of Classes 
Plan NOW to Register at Eastern January 28 
H. L. DONOVAN, President 




















“LIPPINCOTT” 
png took Rect assurance © GEOGRAPHY 


of the most progressive in- 
structional materials avail- 
able. 


PHYSICAL- ECONOMIC-REGIONAL 
CHAMBERLAIN 


PROBLEMS IN GEOGRAPHY 
MASTERY CHAMBERLAIN 
UNITS IN PHYSICS | zozzey-xone 





NEW INTRODUCTION TO BIOLOGY 


KINSEY 


WORKBOOK IN BIOLOGY 
KINSEY 





WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION @ 


AND EXAMINATION COPIES. R. W. TOWNSEND, Representative 


J. B. Lippincott COMPANY CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA 
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New Year Objectives 


THE ADVENT of a new year flings its 

mighty challenge athwart the pathway 
of every teacher who loves the profession 
and who wants today to be better than 
yesterday and tomorrow better than today. 
They who would accept the challenge will 
set new goals of achievement for the ex- 
panding program of education for a new 
age. 

It is conceivable that under the impetus 
and inspiration of improved conditions our 
teachers might well consider the following 
three objectives for this new year: 


(1) Better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the home by the teachers; 

(2) Better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the school by the parents; and 


(3) Better co-ordination of the efforts of 
both home and school in the interests 
of children. 


These are worthwhile and attainable 
goals, but they can only be reached by 
definite and intelligent planning on the 
part of all concerned. 


An understanding on the part of the 
teacher of the environment of the child 
and of the home influences and the dreams 
and ambitions of the parents will greatly 
assist the teacher in understanding and 
meeting the requirements of the child. 


A more definite understanding on the 
part of the parents, of the plans, methods, 
purposes, and program of the schools, will 
be of incalculable benefit. 


Many changes in school procedure have 
taken place since most parents were in 
school and they therefore do not under- 
stand many of the things of which they 
get inadequate pictures from children. 
Out of these misunderstandings arises 
much of the failure to co-operate. Careful 
and intelligent explanation of the general 
Principles of modern school procedure will 
in most cases elicit the co-operation of 
patrons and bring about a happy under- 
standing between the school and the home. 


Editorial Comment 


IERIE IMEEM IMENT M LIN 
~ol[]e- 


RetO2n Kaan Ka aI aIKe aM ROSE 


Whatever of preparation for citizenship 
the child receives must inevitably come 
from the combined efforts of the school 
and the home. Neither can do the task 
alone, and since this is the case the impor- 
tance of mutual understanding and of the 
spirit of creative-partnership cannot be 
overestimated. 


Our Cover 


[t IS seldom that a man in any profession 

lives to see himself honored by the 
eloquent voice of imperishable marble and 
stone. Our cover page shows the magnifi- 
cent entrance and graceful tower to Reuben 
Post Halleck Hall, Louisville’s latest crea- 
tion in school architecture, named in honor 
of Dr. Reuben Post Halleck whose mental 
alertness and vigorous personality continue 
to charm and interest his many friends. 
Dr. Halleck was for many years a leader in 
education in Kentucky, and in later years 
has written many books which have had a 
wide range of usefulness. The beauty and 
utility of this superb building are fittingly 
interpreted in the following paragraphs 
taken from the brochure which records the 
events of the dedicatory service: 


“WHAT DOES THIS BUILDING 
MEAN TO YOU? 

“What does this building mean to you? 
Nothing at all important, unless its founda- 
tion, laid deep in living rock and solid 
concrete, suggests that Truth is the only 
foundation on which you can build an 
enduring life. 

“What does this building mean to you? 
Nothing at all important, unless its super- 
structure, over-arched and under-girded 
with steel, teaches you that Character, and 
Character alone, will hold your life together 
and enable you to stand ‘four-square to 
all the winds that blow.’ 

“What does this building mean to you? 
Nothing at all important, unless its interior 
beautiful and immaculate as it is, persuades 
you to keep free from all stain the white- 
walled corridors of your own heart. 
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“What does this building mean to you? 
Nothing at all important, unless its Sym- 
metrical Whole, revealing the clear purpose 
of those who conceived and built it, reminds 
you that a noble purpose, nobly executed, 
and this alone, will make your life both 
beautiful and useful. 


‘“‘What does this building mean to you? 
Nothing at all important, unless its Spirit, 
drawing inspiration from the Ancient of 
Days, proclaims to you, through all the 
years that are to come: ‘Except the Lord 
of Truth, and Beauty, and Righteousness 
build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it.’”’ —T. WINGATE ANDREWS. 


Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools to 
Meet in Louisville 


HE ANNUAL meeting of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools will be held in Louisville, 

December 3 to 6, 1935. The last meeting 
was held in Atlanta, Georgia, December 
4th to 7th. 


The State Committee of Kentucky con- 
sisting of Mark Godman, State Depart- 
ment of Education; Duke Young, principal 
of the Frankfort High School; T. A. Hen- 
dricks, dean of the Arts and Sciences College 
of Berea; Miss Juliet J. Poynter of the 
Science Hill School for Girls, Shelbyville; 
and M. E. Ligon, of the University of 
Kentucky, were all present. 

The membership in the Association of 
high schools in Kentucky for 1933 consisted 
of 138 schools. These 138 schools were 
continued on the list and 10 new schools 
were added to the list. These new schools 


added are: 


Trimble County High School, Bedford; 
Fern Creek High School, Buechel; Fairdale 
High School, Coral Ridge; Harrodsburg 
High School, Harrodsburg; Jeffersontown 
High School, Jeffersontown; Okolona High 
School, Louisville; Minerva High School, 
Minerva; Murray Training School, Mur- 
ray; Owenton High School, Owenton; 
Raceland High School, Raceland. 

For many years the Southern Associa- 
tion has been entirely in the hands of the 
colleges. However, in recent years there 
has been a tendency for the colleges and 
secondary schools to come closer together 


and to have a more equal distribution of 
public school men and college men on the 
Commissions of the Association. In no state 
has this situation been more noticeable 
than in Kentucky. For some years now 
we have had in attendance at the annual 
meeting of the Association goodly numbers 
of our school men, but this year we had an 
unusually good number both from the 
public and private schools. There were 
present fifty representatives from Kentucky 
representing schools from every section 
of the State including the teachers colleges, 
private institutions, and the State Uni- 
versity. 

The holding of the meeting of the As- 
sociation in Louisville in 1935 will assure 
a very large attendance and will guarantee 
the largest attendance of Kentucky repre- 
sentatives in the history of the Association. 


IF and AND 


F YOU are a teacher 
Of children 
And a graduate from college 
And have read 
No new book 
Within the last month 
You are probably 
On the way 
Out. 
Because mental alertness 
Languishes and dies 
When fed from 
Stagnant pools 
And no teacher 
Can be 
A good teacher 
And neglect the reading 
Of a good book 
Every now-and-then. 


But if you read 

Good books 

On various subjects 
Outside your field 

Your pupils will profit 
By the constant contact 
With a refreshed mind 
And your friends 

Will find you more delightful 
As a companion 

And the level of culture 
In your community 
Will be lifted 


Just that much. W. P. K. 





The K. E. A. Program-~-Advance 


Announcements 


By JoHN HowARD PAyNE, President. 


Dr. FRANCIS PENDLETON GAINES 


R. GAINES is the president of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, at Lexing- 
ton, Virginia. Washington and Lee is 

one of the best and only has the best at its 
head. He has appeared before various 
associations throughout the country, and 
always makes a profound impression. The 
Program Committee has no_ hesitation 
whatever in booking him for the Thursday 
morning General Session of the State 
Association on April 11th. 

Doctor Gaines will also be available for 
a sectional meeting on Thursday afternoon. 
Any of the presidents of the various sec- 
tional divisions interested in his services 
are invited to correspond with him in 
connection with their programs. 

Doctor Gaines is known as one of the 
most versatile and eloquent speakers in 
all our Southland. He has his A.B. from 
Richmond College; A.M. from University 


of Chicago, and PH.D. from Columbia. 
Both Duke and Columbia have conferred 
their LITT.D.’s upon him. Furman, Mercer, 
and Wake Forest have conferred their 
LL.D.’s upon him. 

He has been professor of English at 
Mississippi A. and M.; at Furman, and at 
the University of Virginia. Doctor Gaines 
was president of Wake Forest College from 
1927 to 1930. Since that date, he has 
been president of Washington and Lee. 

In the field of creative authorship he has 
given us “The Southern Plantation,” and 
“Lee: The Final Achievement.’’ He has 
been contributor to the library of Southern 
Literature and to the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography. 


Dr. EpwarD HOWARD GRiGGS 


|? IS with pleasure that the Kentucky 
Education Association announces Dr. 
Edward Howard Griggs, philosopher and 
lecturer de luxe, of Orchard Hill, Croton-on- 
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Hudson, New York, for the April, 1935, 
meeting. 

Dr. Griggs, formerly of Leland Stanford 
University, is now devoting his entire time 
to the lecture field. He has a startling 
range of subject matter from the great 
themes of literature through art and moral 
leadership to ethics and the philosophy of 
human progress. He is in constant de- 
mand. In order to secure him, it was 
necessary for him to shift dates in Houston, 
Texas, and in California. Goodwyn Insti- 
tute of Memphis, satisfied with only the 
best, has had him for sixty-two lectures. 
He has given an annual course in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, for the past twenty-eight 
years. 


Some of his notable books are: ‘‘Blos- 
somed Hours,” “American Statesmen,” 
“The Philosophy of Art,” “The New 
Humanism,” and ‘The Use of the Margin.” 


Many sources testify that Dr. Griggs is 
the rarest and most attractive personality 
on the platform today. He combines rare 
intellectual and artistic qualities with 
unusual power as a speaker. His lectures 
are said to be like a combination of exqui- 
site poetry and beautiful music. He con- 
tinues to astonish his friends by becoming 
better each year. 

Dr. Griggs will lecture Thursday morn- 
ing, April 11, on ‘‘Education in the Present 
Crisis.’’ 

He will appear in sectional meetings on 
the following subjects: 

“Principles of Government in Home and 
School.” 

“The Influence of Parent and Teacher 
in Character Training.” 


Bimillennium Horatianum 


65 B.c.—aA.D. 1935 


By F. C. GrIsE, 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College 


HROUGHOUT the civilized world, 
extensive plans are under way for the 
appropriate celebration of the two- 

thousandth anniversary of the birth of Hor- 
ace, the Roman poet. Co-operating in this 
great enterprise are scholars, educators, 


and organizations of national and inter- 
national reputation and influence. It is 
expected that special programs in honor 
of this event will be given in most of 
the high schools, colleges, and universities 
in America and Europe between now and 
the culmination of the celebration, Decem- 
ber 8, 1935. Many literary clubs and 
other organizations will also participate. 
In addition to these programs, a number 
of other interesting activities are being 
sponsored. Among these should be men- 
tioned nation-wide contests in translating 
Horace in high schools and colleges, and a 
general celebration to be held at one or 
more convenient places in each state 
next fall. 


Doctor Roy C. Flickenger, University 
of Iowa, is general chairman for the United 
States. The celebration in Kentucky is 
under the general direction of Dr. F. C. 
Grise, Western Kentucky Teachers College, 
assisted by several committees composed 
of a number of leading teachers of the 
Ancient Classics in the high schools and 
colleges of the State. Teachers of other 
subjects, and principals, and superinten- 
dents of schools are also co-operating in 
planning the various programs and activi- 
ties. At its recent annual meeting, the 
Kentucky Classical Association endorsed 
the celebration and pledged its support. 


Miss Sibyl Stonecipher, Western Ken- 
tucky Teachers Coliege, is chairman of the 
committee on translating Horace in colleges. 
Miss Elizabeth Smith, Frankfort High 
School, is chairman of the committee on 
translating Horace in high schools. De- 
tailed information relative to the various 
phases of the celebration may be secured 
from the State chairman, or the chairmen 
of the special committees. 


The Bimillennium Horatianum should 
arouse a great deal of enthusiasm, not only 
in classical circles alone, but also in the 
general public of educated men and women 
throughout the State, the nation, and the 
civilized world. For not only is Horace 
worthy of honoring as a great man and 
distinguished writer of Ancient times, but 
he has also the distinction among all Latin 
authors of making perhaps the strongest 
appeal to modern interests and sympathies. 
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To the Teachers of Kentucky: 


E ARE inviting you into a larger relationship with your chosen profession. 
You have for many years been enrolled in the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion. It is safe to say that your enrollment in this organization has paid 
you larger dividends than any investment you have ever made. We are 
asking you now to become members also of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and we believe that this new investment will bring you dividends 
that will be just as satisfactory as the money you have invested year after 
year in your State organization. 


Q| It was the influence of the Kentucky Education Association that 
made possible the larger school fund for the State this year. It was the 
work of the National Education Association that made possible the 
extending of school terms in the states of the Union last year when it looked 
as if the children were to be deprived of a normal term of school. The 
National Education Association was the sponsor of the movement to make 
available $50,000,000 through a Federal grant to keep schools open. The 
Committee for Federal Emergency Aid for Education, under the leadership 
and direction of our State superintendent of schools, Honorable James H. 
Richmond, was instrumental in procuring this money, $425,000 of which 
came to Kentucky to be used in our poorer counties to provide additional 
schooling for Kentucky’s children. 


Q| If we, as teachers, can spend $2400 and by the added influence of an 
enlarged membership induce the Federal Government to allot $425,000 
to our State for the extension of terms of schools, is not that good business? 
Particularly since most of that sum went to teachers of the State for 
salaries. 


Q| The effectiveness of the National Education Association depends upon 
its membership. Just as our own Kentucky Education Association needs 
one hundred per cent of the teachers in its ranks, so the National Education 
Association needs a large membership to give it the prestige and the force 
that it must have if it is to accomplish things for education in a large way. 


GQ) Weare asking you to join the National Education Association this year 
and enlist in that great professional army of people who are working for a 
better program of education in every state of the Union. Please give your 
two-dollar membership to your superintendent of schools and ask that 
it be sent immediately to one of the undersigned. 


Very cordially yours, 
W. P. KING, 


Executive Secretary, 
Kentucky Education Association 


WILLIAM S. TAYLOR, 


Dean, College of Education, University of Kentucky, and 
State Director, Nationa: Education Association. 





What Rural Supervision Is 


Needed 


and How Much? 


By G. R. McCoy, 
Superintendent of Schools, Christian County 


ISTORICALLY, “‘rural school super- 
vision’’ means the work done by the 
county school superintendent. 

Early attempts at local rural super- 
vision were confined almost wholly to the 
investments of funds and other services 
connected with the material organization 
of the school. Then came the idea of 
inspection and visitation and sometimes 
examination of teachers and pupils. The 
necessity of employing teachers with educa- 
tional qualifications, and of visiting schools 
not only for inspection and examination, 
but for directing methods of teaching, pro- 
viding courses of study, etc., has brought 
about professional supervision. 


There are two kinds of supervision 
commonly practiced over the country: 
first, that which is primarily administrative 
in character; and second, that which has 
to do with instruction. The first provides 
the facilities for education, exercises general 
control over the school system, and sees 
to it that the schools operate under reason- 
ably favorable conditions. The second is 
concerned directly with the teaching per- 
formance and the conditions affecting it. 
It deals with teachers, pupils, the courses 
of study, and the activities that grow out 
of the classroom work. The purpose is to 
improve education. Administrative super- 
vision is as old as American education; in- 
structional supervision is yet in its infancy. 


There is unquestionably a tendency, and 
indeed marked progress, toward splitting 
up the vague general inclusiveness of the 
older concept of the superintendent’s work 
into the two quite definite and distinct 
functions which common practice now 
denominates as administration and super- 
vision. 

Many rural superintendents today are 
dual functionaries, forced, because there is 
no provision for professional assistants for 
them, to assume all the duties of both 
administration and supervision. 


Whether the two functions of adminis- 
tration and supervision are both performed 
by one agent, or whether there are one or 
more agents in the county whose duties 
are limited to supervision, it is important 
that the field of supervision be clearly 
defined. Experience indicates that admin- 
istrative demands tend to be more vocal 
and insistent than do those of supervision, 
and if not definitely prevented to usurp 
more than their rightful share of time. 

Rural school supervision is not mere 
oversight. It is not inspection, not judg- 
ment of the teacher as an end in itself. 
Nor does it consist of miscellaneous, 
unsystematized activities of the ‘general 
helper’ type. Its function is specific, i. e., 
improvement of instruction through im- 
provement of the teacher’s practice. It is 
concerned with producing changes in 
teachers, in their habits, their knowledge, 
their interest, their ideals. Supervision 
is sometimes compared to the work of the 
physician, but the analogy is imperfect. 
It does not consist merely in finding 
defects, sick spots in teaching as it were, 
and curing them. 

The fundamental element of supervision 
is not remedying defects; it is stimulating 
growth. And growth is continuous through- 
out life. The teacher who is not growing is 
a dead teacher. The supervisor’s function 
is not primarily to discover defects and 
remove or correct them; it is rather to 
discover potentialities and develop them. 
Therefore it is leadership and co-operation, 
rather than direction and compulsion. 

No matter what the level of efficiency 
of the rural school system, the same 
general concept of supervision applies. 
But its practical adaptations vary with 
variations in the organization and in the 
teaching personnel. Where the qualifica- 
tions of teachers are sub-standard—that is, 
where certification does not rest upon the 
completion of at least a two-year course 
in a standard normal school—the super- 
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visor’s first task is that of providing 
the preliminary preparation for teaching. 
Under this condition, very prevalent in 
rural schools today, supervision is largely 
“training of teachers in service.’’ It has 
been said that we educate doctors and 
lawyers, but we ‘“‘train teachers and 
monkeys.” With our present rate of 
progress in certification and provision of 
facilities for the preparation of teachers 
before they enter the profession, this will 
doubtless continue for some time to be 
an important feature of the supervisor’s 
work. But even after all his teachers are 
“trained in service,’’ or trained before certi- 
fication, the supervisor has not ‘‘worked 
himself out of a job.” 

The more intelligent or better qualified 
the teacher the greater are her potentialties 
for development. 

Rural school supervision, having for its 
purpose the improvement of instruction 
through constructive leadership of teachers, 
is a development of the past decade. In 
the beginning of this development, and toa 
large extent today, the teachers under 
supervision were and are in small schools, 
usually of the one-teacher type. They are 
isolated and scattered, and the supervisor 
is the only agent directly concerned with 
integrating their work and organizing it as 
part of a constructive county program of 
education. With the advance of consoli- 
dation in the past ten years there are now 
in many areas under supervision consoli- 
dated schools of six, eight, ten, or more 
teachers, each having its own principal. 
The programs of supervision suited to the 
former condition are not adequate for the 
latter. There is a growing demand today 
that the principal shall hold himself 
responsible for supervision, as one of his 
functions. Ordinarily such schools include 
both elementary and secondary depart- 
ments. 

An important problem for the next 
decade of rural supervision is to work out a 
type of supervisory program for such 
situations as this which will best utilize all 
potential agencies. In this the rural 
school supervisors, and especially the 
state leaders in this field, generally state 
rural-school supervisors, need to take 
an important part. What supervisory 
functions is it practicable to expect of the 
principal of the typical consolidated school ? 
This is a question which must be answered. 


Another question which the next decade 
of supervision should attempt to answer 
is that of the relative merits of a system 
with a small supervisory load, in territory 
and number of teachers, under a superin- 
tendent who performs both administrative 
and supervisory functions, and of a larger 
supervisory unit with a staff composed of 
an administrator and one or more super- 
visors. 

In recent years the rural division of the 


State Department of Louisiana has devoted 


most of its attention to the improvement 
of classroom instruction. The chief task 
is to assist superintendents and principals 
to become effective supervisors. 


There is a healthy growth in the 
rural supervision movement in California. 
The organization of state and sectional 
rural school supervisors associations and 
sectional organizations of rural school 
elementary principals in various counties 
are promoting professional growth. 


Massachusetts raised the qualifications 
of eligibility to the union superintendency. 
Applicants must have graduated from a 
four-year college or normal school, have 
six hours credit in education and two 
years’ experience in supervision or admin- 
istration or both. A study of the super- 
intendent’s work has been made by a 
committee of superintendents. Among 
other findings the report states that the 
superintendents are unable to supervise 
their schools effectively because of the 
large amount of administrative and office 
duties. 


Some superintendents in charge of rural 
schools, who are political rather than pro- 
fessional officers, have appointed super- 
visors for considerations other than profes- 
sional efficiency. Often local teachers 
employed as supervisors have not the 
qualities of leadership nor the professional 
training necessary to success in supervision. 
Such teachers fail to attain success or ob- 
tain the approval of patrons and teachers. 
Under these circumstances supervision has 
sometimes been discontinued because of 
the mistaken impression that supervision 
rather than the kind of supervision, or 
more correctly the kind of supervisor, was 
responsible for the failure. Experience 
of the last few years has demonstrated in 
practice what should have been obvious— 
that adequate salaries and careful selection 
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of personnel are essential to the success 
of supervision. 


Concerted efforts have been made in a 
number of counties in which consolidation 
has been effectively promoted to extend 
the service of supervisors by working more 
largely through elementary school princi- 
pals. Adjustments must be made to the 
needs of principals who are obliged to 
teach a large part of their time; to those 
qualified by experience and training to 
supervise secondary rather than eiementary 
work; to others who lack any type of super- 
visory training and experience. Regular 
supervisors are finding it profitable to 
spend considerable time in training these 
principals for elementary supervision in 
order that, working through them, they 
may reach a larger number of teachers 
than would be possible through individual 
contacts. 


The principal should be the professional 
as well as the managing head of the school. 
No officer of the system should come 
between the principal and the teacher. 
With this authority there must also go 
responsibility for the maintenance of 
proper standards of instruction. When a 
system gives added salary that goes to a 
principal, it has a right to expect more than 
is required of a teacher. In a word, the 
system is justified in expecting that the 
principal shall be a professional leader of 
teachers in that school. 


Making the principal the professional 
head of his school does not imply that there 
shall be no general nor special supervisors. 
No principal can become so expert in all 
the subjects of the curriculum as to assume 
the duties of supervisors, each of whom is 
giving his whole time to a single field. 
Furthermore, few, if any, principals are as 
yet expert trainers of teachers. The point 
is that principals should interest them- 
selves in all phases of the work of educating 
the children in their schools and should fit 
themselves to lead and guide their teachers 
with steadily increasing skill. The prin- 
cipal who is alive to his opportunities 
will take advantage of all that the super- 
intendent and special supervisors have to 
offer for his own training. The specialists 
will act as advisers and periodic assistants, 
while the principal will be on the job every 
minute. But no principal should be charged 
with supervisory duties unless he has had 
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special preparation for supervisory work or 
prepares himself for such positions. 

In the Providence, Rhode Island, survey 
report is found a recommendation that 
principals be trained and equipped for the 
supervision of instruction, and that they 
be held responsible for the work of their 
school in so far as it may be affected by 
supervision. 

When the principals encounter a diffi- 
culty that they cannot remedy, they 
should have the privilege of calling upon 
the superintendent for the services of the 
supervisor who is able to render the assist- 
ance that is desired. 


In the light of the above-mentioned 
principles and conditions, if we are to 
have any type of supervision that has been 
mentioned, it necessarily involves the 
question of whether or not we have avail- 
able such persons as will make the proper 
supervisory personnel; and even when they 
become available, will it be possible to 
employ them? The biggest problem which 
confronts the county school superintendent 
on the question of supervision is securing 
the necessary funds with which to pay for 
supervision. If we could get our boards of 
education to realize that far better results 
might be attained if a portion of our 
budget were set aside to pay supervisors, 
even if it calls for a little reduction in 
teachers’ salaries, then I am quite sure we 
would always make some provisions for 
supervision. 

True it is that teachers receive little 
enough pay, but efficiency in school work, 
especially instruction, is the thing for which 
we should plan. There is no question in 
my mind but that the efficiency is greatly 
increased when we have supervision. If a 
teacher, who knows little or nothing about 
what to do and how it should be done; 
receives from $75 to $100 per month, then 
so far as the children and community are 
concerned that amount of money is a total 
loss and is therefore wasted. If taking 
two or three dollars per month from that 
teacher’s salary would send a good super- 
visor to her school occasionally, then the 
community would receive enough benefit 
to justify the expenditure. 

It is my opinion that adequate super- 
vision can best be secured when we insist 
that our principals do the supervision 


(Continued on page 46) 





Stimulation of Reading Interests 


By MILDRED OWENS, 
Librarian, Minerva High School 


HE RIGHT kind of a book is the 
most useful device yet conceived for 
enabling us to pass through time and 

space and in imagination enter into various 
experiences which may teach us and 
prepare us for duties and opportunities 
yet to come. All life is developed from 
within. Character grows from ideals; or 
as someone has put it, ‘Character is 
caught by contagion.’ One may catch 
contagion from a friend; from a book—bi- 
ography, a drama, a poem, or a novel,” said 
A. B. Noble in an National Education 
Association address at Des Moines, Iowa, 
in 1921. 


And just as surely as one can catch 
strong character, one can also catch weak- 
ness and worthlessness. Since this is so, 
it behooves librarians and teachers, of 
English particularly, to see that this 
contagion from books makes for nobility, 
strength, and high ideals. 


Then the stimulation of reading interests 
is a most timely subject. Educators at 
large have agreed that this stimulating 
process should continue (if it has ever 
started to any appreciable extent), yet, the 
problem facing would-be assistants in this 
problem of right choice of reading matter 
is “How?” Much more has been written 
at random on the importance of stimulating 
than has been said about the method of 
procedure, and the one is useless without 
the other. 

As a starting point, then, one must have 
a clear and definite knowledge of what the 
reading interests of boys and girls is at 
present, before attempting the stimulating 
process. 

According to Terman and Lima in their 
book ‘‘Children’s Reading,’ the reading 
interests of children may be classed briefly 
and roughly thus: 

1. Before five—jingles, nursery rhymes, and 
pictures. 

2. Six to seven—fairy tales and animal life. 


3. Eight to nine—fairy tales continued with a 
developing interest in series books. 


4, Ten toeleven—slacked interest in fairy stories; 
stress on myth, hero stories, and series books. 


5. Twelve—boys like hero and legend; girls 
become interested in stories of home and school life. 
_ 6. Thirteen—the tendency toward adult reading 
is growing. Girls like sentimentalism and love 
stories; boys take to high adventure in series. 

7. Fourteen and fifteen—maturity in reading is 
noticed. Boysare reading jungle stories, biography, 
and high adventure; girls are still enjoying romance. 


8. Sixteen—should find both sexes reading any 
good book—or bad one. 

Teachers of English are quite aware of 
what these interests, unguided, lead to in 
choice of books. Fortunately, the reading 
of the small child is in a large sense guided 
by his teacher both at home and at school. 
So it is the child of early adolescence, from 
the age of twelve upward, who reads so 
vociferously, who needs guidance most. 


The child, if a girl, at twelve, experience 
and observation have taught us, is reading 
series books of the Elsie Dinsmore type 
with a little ‘‘Pollyanna” thrown in. The 
twelve-year-old boy has lost his heart to 
“Tom Swift,” the ‘Airplane Boys,” and 
“Tarzan.” This age has rightly been 
called the ‘‘critical age.”” The same girls 
unguided in their reading through the 
teens turn to light romance—Gene Stratton 
Porter, Kathleen Norris, and. perchance, 
Ethel M. Dell. The boys as they grow 
older delve into Alger, Zane Grey, detective 
thrillers, and mystery stories. 


When such conditions are facing boys 
and girls, all the good that a really fine 
book could ever do has been lost, and 
hundreds of boys and girls have become 
stranded in a sea of slush and falsehood 
that leads to crime and worthless living. 


Before much progress can be made 
toward guidance, there must be set a goal. 
To what are we striving to bring our boys 
and girls in this reading adventure? To 
the reading of ‘‘good books’? What is a 


good book? There might be as many 
answers to this question as there are people 
who have given the question serious 
thought. A few good opinions, however, 
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may give us an idea, a glimpse of a truly 
good book. 


Mrs. May Lamberton Becker says: “A 
good book is one that in some way enriches 
your life by developing your mind, widen- 
ing your experience, or enlarging your 
sympathies.”” And later, continuing in 
her same delightful book, ‘‘Adventures in 
Reading,’ she says that a book to remain 
on her shelves must have three qualities; 
sincerity, vitality, and a technique adequate 
to its purpose. “The best thing that 
reading can do for you,”’ she continues, “‘is 
to make you think. It is vision, above all, 
that makes greatness in literature.” 


It was Emily Dickinson, I think, who 
said: “If I read a book and it makes my 
whole body so cold that no fire can ever 
warm me, I know that is poetry.”” It was 
somewhat this same feeling that coming 
in contact with a great book can instill, 
that a high school girl expressed after 
reading “East Wind: West Wind.”’ Jean 
C. Roos in her article “Our Young People 
and What They Read,” gives an account 
of this girl’s impression. ‘I can’t exactly 
describe my feelings about the book,” she 
said, “but it was something like you feel 
when you get a breeze onahot day.” How 
many books read by high school boys and 
girls leave with them this rejuvenated 
feeling? 

H. V. Coryell in an interesting article 
“Boys, Books, and Bait,” sets up four 
standards for a worthwhile book: 


1. Power to catch and hold reader’s 
interest. 


2. Must give information. 

3. Inspire to do bigger and better 
things. 

4. Have literary value. 


These qualities were given by the boys 
with whom he worked and whom he says 
he “baited” with cheap juveniles, yet who 
now choose books of merit for pleasure 
reading. 

“It is much easier,” says Warren W. 
Coxe in his article ‘‘Scientific Literature on 
the Reading Interests of School Children,” 
“to encourage children to read than it is 
to improve their tastes.” This seems 
logical, for how can tastes be improved 
where there is no taste? And yet it is 
beyond possibility that anyone can ever 
hope to stimulate or guide another’s reading 


without a thorough knowledge of books, 
natural reading interests, and as Miss 
Helen Haines, Los Angeles librarian, says, 
“a lure of adventure yourself.”’ 

As a thesis, W. F. Rasche! prepared a 
list of what he terms “master methods” 
for stimulating reading interests. In the 
process of preparation he asked one 
hundred and ten school librarians, teachers, 
and public librarians their methods of 
stimulating reading, and he compiled his 
findings. A list of the most important 
ones chosen by all follows: 

Advertising devices 

Reading clubs 

Contests 

Reading credit 

Games 

Creating wholesome atmosphere 


Miss Effie L. Power? gives the following 
methods which show similarity to Mr. 
Rasche’s. 

Story telling Reading clubs 

Book talks Dramatization 

Instruction in use of the library 

Bulletin board exhibits 

Contests 


G. O. Ward,? mentions some of the same 
devices, but adds: 


Browsing corner School paper 

Book display table School trips 

It would not be possible to discuss all 
these methods in detail here, but a few 
which in the past have been so slighted, 
and which seem so vital to the problem 
deserve special mention. 


Naturally the library should be the 
center of reading interests, but there is a 
most important corner of the library that 
has great possibilities if it were only 
utilized. This is the Browsing Corner as 
instituted by many wide-awake librarians. 
It need not be elaborate, just a corner—or 
side—with an open shelf of well chosen, 
attractive, interesting books; an easy 
chair or two, a fern, and a small round 
table. But what adifference! Here a boy 
can forget stiff walls and dark bound books 
in rows, and can “stop and stare,’’ as 
William Davies says in a little poem 
dedicated, it seems to me, to the browsing 
corner. He says we are too busy, in too 


1. W. F. Rasche. ‘Methods Employed by Teachers and 
Librarians to Stimulate Interest in Reading. "Munroe, 
“Reading Interests and Habits of Adults,” pp. 121-126. 

2. E.L. Power. Li brary Service for Children, pp. 205-242. 

Publicity for 


G. O. Ward. “Signs and Posters.” 


3. 
School Libraries, pp. 139-158. 
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great a rush, and that we have a right to 
“stop and stare as long as sheep and cows.” 
The browsing corner fills this need for 
boys and girls. 


Another device worth trying is the 
Reading Club idea. Miss Jean Roos of 
the Cleveland Public Library has tried it 
out and found it invaluable to her. She 
makes her meetings very informal and is 
able to bring out ideas of likes and dislikes 
quite startling. She uses annotations from 
this group to bait other boys and girls who 
have not gone so far in their reading 
growth. 


Wide-awake librarians and teachers can 
see the value of many of the other methods 
mentioned. Bulletin boards with catchy, 
colorful book posters, contests of book 
knowledge, book talks on new _ books, 
notices in the school paper—all are devices 
which could not but arouse interest in the 
right book for the right boy or girl. 


Knowledge of many books, natural 
reading interest, and methods of stimulat- 
ing interest are all worth while, yet, just 
how are we to put this knowledge into 
practice? The librarian and teacher must 
know how to inspire John to like the 
better book. We know ‘Tarzan’ is 
“bosh,’’ but we can’t tell John that. We 
must have at our fingertips, so to speak, a 
list of books that as good salesmen we are 
able to sell to the reader of ‘“Tarzan’’ and 
“Zane Grey.” 


Just such a list has been prepared by an 
Oklahoma librarian. She lists books that 
will take the place of: 


The Tom Swift books: 


Alden: ‘Moral Pirates” 

Baker: ‘Shasta of the Wolves” 
Clemens: ‘Tom Sawyer’ 
Clemens: ‘Huckleberry Finn” 
Kipling: ‘Captains Courageous” 
London: ‘Call of the Wild” 


The Tarzan type: 


Baker: ‘‘Panther Magic’”’ 

Baker: ‘Shasta of the Wolves” 

Buddin: ‘Jungle John” 

Kipling: “Jungle Book” 

Mukerji: ‘‘Kari, the Elephant” (and others) 
Du Challi: ‘Lost in the Jungle” (and others) 


Miss Minerva: 

Aldrich: ‘Story of a Bad Boy” 

Butler: ‘‘Jibby Jones” 

Rice: ‘Lovey Mary’ 

Rice: ‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” 
Hale: ‘Peterkin Papers” 


Elsie Dinsmore: 
“‘Maida’s Little Shop” 
“Nancy Rutledge” 

Gray: ‘‘Meridith’s Ann” 

Donahey: ‘Marty Lu” 

Along the same line, Mr. W. W. Charters 
has made a very comprehensive study 
covering a twenty years experiment. He 
calls his book lists ‘‘Dime Novel Sub- 
stitutes.” In 1907 he wrote to twenty- 
four children’s libraries asking for a list 
of twelve ‘‘dime novel substitutes.”” He 
tabulated his findings and made the same 
request in 1917 and again in 1927. The 
tables which are given complete in Library 
Journal of June 1, 1929, under ‘‘Books Boys 
Read,” by W. W. Charters, show the 
elimination of the following authors in the 
twenty-year period: Alden, Alger, Dunn, 
Brooks, Aldrich, Ellis, Eggleston, and Hill. 
Those authors who stayed on the lists 
through that period of time were: Clemens, 
Kaler, Stevenson, Verne, London, Pyle, 
Defoe, Doyle, and Quirk. Altsheller, hav- 
ing become popular in the last decade, 
gained the second greatest number of votes 
in 1927, only Clemens surpassing him. 
Such contributions to the field of guidance 
show us conclusively that there are books 
of literary merit and value that boys and 
girls will read and like. 


If we can show the child that these 
better books are just as exciting, just as 
thrilling and adventurous as ‘Tarzan,” 
and that in addition to this they are érue, 
or at least probable, we shall find them 
reading Kipling’s ‘‘Jungle Book,” and 
Muir’s “Stickeen,” before we are aware 
of the change. 


Irwin: 
Pyle: 


“When we have led our pupils to prize 
truth, we may lead them on to works of 
constructive imagination and beauty 

And the trinity of truth, imagination, 
and beauty will conduct them to the goal 
of correct taste, even though they started 
at Tarzanville.”” And that is the task of 
him who would attempt to stimulate the 
reading interests of children—to carry the 
pupil interest from Tarzanville to the 
heights of Hawthorne, Shakespeare, and 
Eliot. For, says May Lamberton Becker, 
“For the high adventure of reading you 
must develop not only sight but insight, 
and that sometimes comes siowly, partly 
by growth, partly by cultivation, and 
partly by the grace of God.”’ 





A Character Education Project in 
Mortonsville Consolidated School 


By Harry D. PERKINS, Principal 


HE ASSIGNMENT came as a chal- 
lenge to the writer. The realization 
of the need of such a program and 

of the fact that he had been doing practi- 
cally nothing about it was brought forcibly 
to his attention. Immediately several 
desirable aims became apparent, namely: 


AIMS AND PURPOSES 


Determining the extent to which a con- 
sciousness of the meaning and importance 
of character was present among the pupils, 
the learning of the attitude of certain 
individuals toward common characteris- 
tics, such as “‘tattling,”” and the building 
of a rational desire in the minds of the boys 
and girls to strive for good character and 
correct moral behavior because of the 
intrinsic value of these to their lives, 
rather than because of the possibility that 
they would suffer “eternal torment’’ if 
they did otherwise. Among other important 
aims was that of awakening the writer to 
the importance of character education and 
the energizing of some effort on his part 
to do something about it. 


MATERIALS 


The chief source of material was ‘‘Con- 
duct Problems,”’ a series of work books 
adaptable for Grades 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, 
written by Charters, Rice, and Beck, and 
published by Macmillan Company. The 
Bible was used daily. Biographical sketches 
from the lives of great men were used. 
The current newspapers were used when 
they carried news of a good or a bad 
character. Stories by the children, of 
people—omitting mames—who had come 
to sorrow because of weak character, were 
used when they would add to the discussion. 
(There is never a dirth of such stories, but 
the teacher must be very careful in using 
them not to have names mentioned. The 
teacher must also be very alert, and 
instantly point out the ccnnection between 
the story and the idea under discussion.) 


METHODS AND PROCEDURE 


One much used device was that of reading 
one of the little stories from the work 
book adaptable for the grade in question, 
and then having the pupils answer a series 
of questions based upon the story, either 
orally or in writing, as the one or the other 
method seemed better adapted to the 
lesson. These questions were pre-arranged; 
some of them being taken from work books, 
others being arranged by the writer. At 
frequent intervals short new-type tests 
were given to determine whether the 
thinking of the children was undergoing 
any change. These questions were con- 
structed by the writer and he would not 
wish to defend either their validity or their 
reliability. One could never be sure that 
the pupils were not writing what they 
thought the teacher wanted rather than 
what they thought was correct. The 
writer is still at loss to know how to test 
for such an abstract thing as character 
development. These tests were enjoyed 
by the pupils so much that they clamored 
for them daily, and in many cases the 
writer could predict with a fair degree of 
accuracy the scores of certain individuals 
in the group. 

Aside from the new-type tests, the oral 
discussions of the socialized recitations 
were most enjoyed by the pupils. It was 
very easy to sustain interest throughout a 
twenty-minute period, the chief problem 
being that of “holding them down,” and 
giving the more timid pupils a chance to 
profit by the discussion through partici- 
pation. 


RESULTS 


In the very short period of time that the 
project in question was under way, April 
and May 1934, not much in the way of 
substantial results could be expected, but 
the following results are believed by the 
writer to have been obtained in whole or 
in part as a result of the project: 
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1. It was observed that pupils began 
to reprimand each other for little acts 
which were not commonly condemned, but 
which were not acceptable according to the 
stories we had read and the discussions we 
had had. This indicated the fact that 
they were at least thinking about correct 
behavior. 


2. We had less of the petty stealing 
which had been very troublesome at 
intervals throughout the year. 

3. Many of the pupils were, for the 
first time, brought to understand the 
difference, in principle, between right and 
wrong. For example, they learned that 
bringing dirt home from the woods of a 
neighbor or picking wild flowers on the 
cliffs of the neighboring farm was wrong 
in principle no matter how harmless it 


seemed to be. They not only learned of 
these differences but they came to ap- 
preciate them. 


3. Finally the writer was shown more 
clearly than ever the need for such a 
program of character education as was 
suggested by the State Character Educa- 
tion Committee in their report to the 
Kentucky White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, last year. 
Furthermore he realized that the most 
effective device that any teacher can use 
in building character is ‘‘living the part’; 
every teacher who works with children 
builds character either good or bad accord- 
ing to the goodness or badness of his or 
her character. If we would teach charac- 
ter, we must live it. Children are quick 
to detect hypocrisy. 


How to Make the Transition from the 
Old School to the New 


By THELMA E. DRINNON, 
Supervisor of Elementary Education, Paducah, Ky. 


HE CHIEF characteristic of the 
present period is its transitional 
character. The old ways of doing 

things fail to work, and the new ways are 
not yet well established. Some phases of 
the great transition are: Man power to 
electric power; home industry to factory 
industry; hand tools to automatic tools; 
gold standard to complex exchange; scarci- 
ty to surplus; unskilled labor to skilled 
labor; long hours of labor to short hours of 
labor, stability to uncertainty; individual 
control to corporate control; simple educa- 
tion to complex education. 


May we not well face the fact that we 
are in the midst of a great transition and 
adjust our minds and our habits of think- 
ing to this transition phase of civilization? 
And may we not as well resolve to make 
the best of it, to adapt the teaching in our 
schools to it? 

Today is a period of transition in educa- 
tionalendeavors. Former school programs, 
methods of teaching, courses of study have 
all been called to account. They have 
been accused of lagging behind; of obstruct- 


ing the progress of those salutary forces 
moving toward the goal of true democracy. 
Teachers have felt that they have often 
hindered rather than furthered the full 
development of children. Many new edu- 
cational theories are therefore abroad to 
challenge the old. There is effort to 
restate the function of the school, and to 
revise its operation in terms of modern 
social conditions. There is great need for 
careful planning to avoid confusion; for 
calm analysis of the problems confronting 
us; and for a sound point of view that will 
protect the school from theories rashly 
and hastily conceived. 


Wm. Kilpatrick says, ‘“The school must 
be a place where pupils are active, where 
pupil enterprises form the typical unit of 
learning procedure, for purposeful activity 
is the typical unit of the worthy life where- 
ever lived.”’ 

Rugg and Shumaker state: ‘“The crux 
of our problem (is): The new school organ- 
izes itself around the child’s intention to 
learn, the old school organized itself around 
the teacher’s intention to teach him. The 
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latter may produce learning but the former 
is sure to. The child’s intention to learn 
brings about an inner integration, a con- 
centration of his whole being upon the 
problem at hand. 

The emphasis in the unit of work (or 
center of interest), therefore, is upon the 
child as a complete human being (social, 
emotional, physical, as well as mental), 
upon the development of general habits 
and attitudes as well as the acquisition of 
knowledge and the development of skill. 
In the school subject the emphasis is upon 
the learning of a systematically organized 
body of specific skills and knowledges.”’ 

Schools need to be more like life than 
they have been. Education is not just 
preparation for life, but it is a part of life 
itself which continues. Children learn by 
doing. 

A little girl once wrote an editorial in a 
paper thus: ‘‘We should all have an educa- 
tion so that we may make a living and 
learn to enjoy life and how to be healthy 
and happy.” 

Henry Ford says: “Education cannot 
make a child appreciate life so much as 
life can make him appreciate education. 
We live our way into thinking more than 
we think our way into our living. It may 
be harder to teach from life than it is to 
teach from books, but it is easier and more 
practicable to learn from life.’’ We tell 
our boys and girls to learn about life from 
life around them. We should give our 
children as much information as possible 
about as many things as possible. Broaden 
the base of education. Our task is to 
equip boys and girls to do many things, 
to live under a variety of conditions, under 
rapidly changing conditions, and to be 
quick to make adjustments to new condi- 
tions. 

In our schools we want to furnish the 
kinds of experiences and teach the kinds 
of truths that throughout life will make our 
boys and girls happy, solvent men and 
women. Life is rich with opportunities 
for pleasure and we should teach our 
children to grasp them—the snow, the ice, 
the lakes and ponds, the birds, trees, 
flowers, rocks, the clouds—help them to 
discover and develop pleasures and recrea- 
tions for themselves. 

Most of our schools are in a state of 
transition. Few teachers or administrators 


are willing to conceive of the curriculum 
exclusively in terms of isolated subjects, 
formally organized, administered in small 
prescribed doses to reluctant pupils. 

On the other hand, few schools have vet 
been able to bring about a perfect correla- 
tion of the curriculum and the child’s 
growing stream of life experiences. Changes 
in procedure are the result of changed 
points of view as to aims and functions. 
The aims and functions change gradually 
while modifications in procedures lag 
behind. 

If teachers see only the outward forms 
and miss the inner spirit of the ‘‘new 
education,”’ much will be lost. They must 
be concerned with the growth of their 
pupils. We cannot over emphasize the 
importance of the teacher’s point of view. 
We need to recognize that activity is not 
merely an end in itself but a means to 
growth. The activity must have purpose, 
but it must be controlled, directed activity. 

To exhibit children’s work shows what 
happened to the materials used, but not 
what happened to the children. Children 
like to imitate, to create, to dramatize, to 
construct, to be the cause of things but 
they have a purpose for all their activities. 
Purpose is absolutely fundamental in life 
and in education. Subject matter has no 
value or meaning apart from experience. 


THE CASE OF THE OLD OR 
TRADITIONAL SCHOOL 


To analyze its characteristics we note 
its rigid, permanent scheme of narrow 
pigeonholed subject matter. The child’s 
day is divided into twenty- or thirty-minute 
periods of arithmetic, spelling, reading, 
etc., the underlying philosophy was com- 
plete mastery of subject matter. The 
number of recitation periods is twelve and 
the time for each ranges from ten to thirty 
minutes and averages about twenty-two 
minutes. It is to be expected that the 
child’s day will be bookish and verbal. 
Listening and memorization will be domi- 
nant, and acquiescent attitudes are culti- 
vated. Little if any provision is possible 
for activities of a constructive, creative 
nature in connection with the learning of 
subjects. 

Content is to be passively learned rather 
than problems to be actively studied. 
There is isolation from the real life of the 
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child and the community. It provides for 
no relation of subjects, correlation of sub- 
ject matter, no time for experiencing, and 
it fails to tie up with important problems 
of present-day life brought about by social 
and industrial changes. 


Tue Activity SCHOOL 


The work of the school day is centered 
around larger units of work free from just 
history materials at this time, geography 
study now followed by other somewhat 
disconnected bits of subject matter, and 
there are no sharp fast lines of demarcation 
between the types of work throughout the 
day. The daily life of the individual is 
not compartmentalized into acts—but the 
pupils are more absorbed in their work 
when activities are based as fully as 
possible on experiencing—hence knowledge 
is made more functional, and better think- 
ing is stimulated. 

Activities, centers of interests, pupil 
enterprises Or units of work—organize the 
work of the school around large units— 
teach many things at the same time. Let 
children learn by doing. This means the 
teacher has a great deal to do to furnish 
materials, guide, direct, suggest, give 
opportunity for development—check, etc. 


How To MAKE THE TRANSITION 


To me, provision should be made for 
acquiring fundamental subjects—knowledge 
and practicing necessary skills which will 
enable pupils to carry their individual and 
group enterprises to a successful comple- 
tion, in addition to stimulating, encourag- 
ing, guiding, and instructing during the 
progress of the activities. 

To make the transition one can organize 
the program to include both subjects and 
units of work and let such common branches 
of learning as arithmetic, spelling, and 
geography form an integral part of the 
program and into them are injected units 
of work. Out of the pursuit of subjects, 
the projects, activities, or pupil enterprises 
will grow. Rigid adherence to any schedule 
should always be governed according to 
the insistent needs or interests of the 
pupils. 4 

Provision for long periods which are 
conducive to related activities, rather than 
a series of short periods are} advisable. 
The opening exercises of the day should be 
brief, stimulating, and interesting to all. 


The morning periods should in the main 
be given over to the tool subjects, and the 
practicing of skills; the afternoon periods 
should be given to the freer activities, such 
as nature study, industrial arts, etc. 
However, it is expected that much of the 
morning periods will necessarily absorb 
much from the work of the afternoon 
activities in a most natural manner. 

Free time during the day for individual 
activities of a creative nature will afford 
mediums of expression. 

Ample time for play and_ physical 
activities should be provided. 

Subjects which are similar in character 
or which correlate readily such as writing 
and spelling, reading and literature, or 
phonics and word study, should follow one 
another. 

Perhaps to begin with, the social studies 
could be integrated. 

Know where to find materials from 
environment and select books that will 
help to use the materials. Teacher should 
know what she wants to happen inside the 
child. She must have a purpose, must 
plan the work, provide for growth, provide 
for individual differences, know abilities 
and interests of pupils, encourage them, 
stimulate, organize, and teach pupils to 
organize. Provide natural life situations, 
know the local needs and interests, let 
children have freedom of movement, 
thought, and expression but with guidance 
of teacher. Let the group discipline, decide 
on important questions which arise and 
set the standards. 

The change must be one of evolution 
and the teacher and pupils must under- 
stand why the integration so that the 
reaction will be a pleasant experience for 
the children. 

To have improvement in school practice 
there must be a gradual acceptance of 
newer conceptions of the meaning of 
education and a sane effort to grow 
progressively in the application of the 
newer principles. 

Today the teacher’s role is one of sympa- 
thetic friendship, of wise guidance, and 
of constructive counsel. The typical! 
teacher no longer drives unwilling pupils 
to the accomplishment of disagreeable 
tasks, but guides, suggests, cautions, and 
encourages. Teacher and pupils are joint 
adventurers. 





Should Play Be Supervised on the Grounds 
of the Rural School--and How? 


By COLEMAN REYNOLDs, 
Superintendent of Schools, Jackson County 


NE CAN hardly imagine a person 

going fishing and failing to keep 

vigilant watch and management 
over the line after the pole and reel has 
been properly anchored in the bank. 
Should a strike be made it is likely that 
little would be accomplished, and the real 
activity period of fishing would be sacrificed 
for lack of the fisherman’s interest. The 
same principle may similarly apply to 
many of our rural teachers going into their 
schools without daily supervision and 
posing as real leaders. It is quite true that 
many teachers believe that when the 
classes have been taught that their task 
is complete, and this will amply apply to 
many more than are willing to confess for 
fear of their jobs. 


On the other hand, there are those 
teachers whose privilege it is to guide 
children through the rich social phase of 
school activity and experiences which 
occur as human beings contact and react 
to the environment of men and things—are 
constantly amazed and astounded by the 
wealth and variety of expression which 
follows each such vital experience on the 
part of the children as they partake of 
supervised play with their little neighbors 
on the school grounds. 


The natural means of study in youth 
is play, as anyone may see for himself by 
watching any child when it is left alone. 
Is it not true that since a child’s life, 
under his own direction, is conducted all 
in play and that whatever else we want to 
interest him in should be carried on in that 
medium, or at the very least connected 
with play as closely as possible? 


We are ready to admit the best procedure 
used in kindergarten teaching is by the 
play method and that the child makes a 
more rapid progress during its primary 

work. Then, why should there stretch 
such an abyss between the nursery and the 
classroom, or why should we not take 
advantage of the recreation periods com- 


monly’ known as recess periods where the 
child feels free to pour out his immediate 
standard of social conduct? Here lies real 
opportunity for the sincere rural teacher 
to develop character through the proper 
guidance of these attitudes and actions 
during the play periods. 


™ In the past few years the play movement 
has burst upon many teachers and has 
brought with it an illumination as to the 
educational valuelof play. The old-time 
school yard, with its limited space and 
its restrictive traditions, is often unsuited 
to the new uses demanded by new ideals 
and there is going on everywhere a recon- 
struction of theory and practice to meet the 
new requirements in our better rural 
schools. The new activities of the school 
require a larger yard, which is in condition 
to be used, with a certain amount of equip- 
ment for play and someone in charge. 
The yard is nearly as important as the 
classroom in the conduct in the modern 
school. For it must furnish a place for 
open-air classes, for organized play, and 
physical training that may not ordinarily 
be obtained by even a rural girl or boy. 


Who is to organize the play? There will 
be no play on the school grounds that is 
worth much unless the teacher is directly 
or indirectly in charge. And it may well 
be noted that much depends upon the 
ability of the one in charge to direct. One 
great weakness of the rural communities 
everywhere is the lack of leadership, and it 
does§not seem likely that the country 
school will be able at once to organize its 
play and social life as it should be organized 
without an efficient leader. The problem 
of organization is more difficult in{the 
country, and the play teacher is even more 
necessary. Since a majority of the{total 
number of pupils enrolled in Kentucky 
are enrolled in the one-room schools, there 
is a dire need for efficient leadership among 
the rural teachers in order to develop the 
proper leadership among the greatest 
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number of pupils. It appears that most 
of our outstanding leaders of today have 
come from the small schools in the small 
communities, yet it is not exactly known 
just where this ability was most developed. 
However, we assume the responsibility of 
developing leadership through play activ- 
ity is in the rural schools, where it is 
needed most, if we are to accommodate the 
social masses. Pupil leadership is a charac- 
ter outcome which ranks in importance 
with the finest of health outcomes. Because 
of the fact that worthy use of leisure time 
and social integration are so essential 
today, pupil leadership, which furthers 
them, must be considered as one of the 
stragetic measures of an effective physi- 
cal educational program—the absence of 
evidences of the development of this quality 
is a certain sign of an ineffectual, cramped 
program. Leadership, like creative ability, 
must flow from above to those below. Like 
begets like. Wise, friendly guidance of the 
teaching personnel makes possible a leaven- 
ing of this characteristic among the pupils 
in the program. 

The following principles are considered 
essential to sound leadership development: 


DuTIES AND AUTHORITIES OF LEADERS 
SHOULD BE MuTUALLY UNDERSTOOD.—Un- 
less the leaders clearly understand what 
the teachers expect of them and unless 
those being led clearly understand the 
duties and authorities of the leaders, mis- 
understandings are certain to arise which 
will seriously disturb the morale of the 
group. 

LEADERS SHOULD BE HELD RESPONSIBLE 
FOR THE FULL PERFORMANCE OF THEIR 
DutiEs.—Having been informed as to the 
things intended to be done, leaders should 
be overseen and assisted in the full per- 
formance of their responsibilities. Very 
inaccurate work should not be accepted. 
Leaders who after having been given 
reasonable guidance are still incapable of 
proper performance of their duties, should 
be replaced. 


Faith SHOULD ACCOMPANY THE DELE- 
GATION OF THE RESPONSIBILITIES.—While 
the teacher should constantly go from 
group to group assisting and encouraging, 
it should not be with the idea of discovering 
someone who is not coming up to expecta- 
tions. By no inference or suggestion 
should a pupil be made to feel that a teacher 


is spying on him. Upon finding a lapse by 
the leader, the teacher may first let him 
know that he is forgiven but that subse- 
quent failure will mean that his services 
will be of no further value to the group. 

LEADERS SHOULD BE ACCEPTABLE TO 
THE Group.—Lack of harmonious relation- 
ships between the leaders and those led 
defeats many of the purposes of leadership. 
Even in the elementary schools, pupils on 
the whole are good judges of just and fair 
leadership. They might reasonably be 
permitted to select, or propose, prospective 
leadership material. Certainly, leaders 
who cannot get along with most pupils lack 
the qualities necessary to natural pupil 
leadership and should be removed from 
positions involving much authority over 
others. Permitting leaders to select their 
groups in another way to secure satisfied 
group leader relations. 


OPPORTUNITIES SHOULD Exist ror IN- 
TERCHANGE BETWEEN LEADERSHIP AND 
FELLOWSHIP SITUATIONS.—Abilities and in- 
terests vary. Pupils lacking ability in one 
sport or activity may be superior in others. 
Thus, there are opportunities for an alter- 
nation of leadership within the scope of 
pupil activity. Many times through suc- 
cess in one endeavor the pupil may be 
saved for future development in other 
necessary activities. 


LEADERSHIP SHOULD BE DEMOCRATIC.— 
Imitation is a potent factor in the teaching 
situation. This very fact should make a 
teacher most careful of his manner in 
handling pupils. Pupil leaders should be 
led to realize that their positions are of 
service to the group and not just an oppor- 
tunity of personal aggrandizement. They 
too, should be kind, patient, courteous, 
reasonable, and helpful in all their relation- 
ships with their fellows. 


"THE PEOPLE close beside, all their 
hearts are dumb and young, 

The kindest word they try to say it 
stumbles on the tongue, 

Their hearts are only questing hearts, and 
though they strive and cry 

Their softest touch may hurt you sore, their 
best word makes you cry. 

But still through all the years that come 
and all the dreams that go 

The old books, the dear books, they under- 
stand and know.— Margaret Widdemer. 





Art in the Progressive Schools 
Part II 


By ELIZABETH BARTON KINGSLEY, 
Ballard School, Jefferson County, Kentucky 


The truly progressive art teacher looks 
for the idea rather than the mechanics of 
learning and tries, to borrow the words of 
Hughes Mearnes, to entice the pupils into 
the right road. The fear of compulsion, 
the limitation of time, and demotion or 
promotion have only limiting effects and 
serve to rob the child of hope and faith 
and trust in himself. A relaxed control 
allows an awareness of a wider area and 
a greater depth of past and present experi- 
ences which will result in physical and 
emotional as well as intellectual growth. 


A goal may only become meaningful 
when it is chosen by the individual and its 
values accepted. Also it becomes more 
refined and definite in progress, which 
usually results in greater originality. Al- 


though, according to the child it may mean 
slow or rapid progress, the individual must 
acquire the habit of expression which can 
only be gained by a really persistent 


attempt to look for variability. The 
creative act will in this way be accompanied 
by emotional and intelligent satisfaction 
in the life of the standards set by the individ- 
ual. “Beauty is not essential as a result 
to children. They measure their success 
or failure by the final resemblance by the 
thing done to the thing imagined,” accord- 
ing to Hughes Mearnes in a 1926 Progres- 
sive Education Magazine. ‘The child gains 
such internal rewards as satisfaction, joy 
in performing, and hope for recurrence. 


We have found that the younger the 
individual the greater the power of these 
internal rewards. Of course, the knowl- 
edge of techniques and the ability to 
attain a higher level of performance neces- 
sarily leads to finer results; but again we 
must stress the fact that techniques are 
only the means to an end. Again the 
habit of persistence is not to be overlooked 
for the most creative acts only result after 
the most painstaking efforts. The more 
stimuli and suggestions from without and 
the more the emphasis is placed on the 


theme rather than on the procedure the 
more creative the act becomes. Thomas 
Munro, in ‘Constructive Projects for 
Teaching Art,” points out that ‘‘aesthetic 
growth is furthered by genuinely rational 
control and analysis.’”’ The teacher must 
aid the pupils in setting up for themselves 
objectives which for them are dynamic, 
reasonable, and worthwhile. In the begin- 
ning, at least, the quality and quantity of 
the children’s creative productions are of a 
minor importance. Stimulation and guid- 
ance and the reward of endeavor now in 
progress or about to be undertaken are the 
prerogatives of the child. Self-confidence 
should be injected into the pupil by 
projects promising reasonable success. 


The creative teacher aims to develop an 
expression of beauty in visual form which 
allows the individual to express a richer 
spiritual and intellectual life, to gain the 
ability as a consumer to make selections 
according to the standards of good taste, 
and to be skilled in combining and arrang- 
ing household goods and buying and 
choosing articles of clothing in order to 
produce the most artistic effects. 


In criticizing the creative act we should 
remember to keep it wholesome. It 
should be given impersonally when before 
the class but an individual conference is of 
great help. Never forget to emphasize the 
good points and keep a sympathetic 
understanding. 


In summarizing, the application of art 
education must meet the requirements of 
society. It must result in personal growth, 
personal adjustment, and an understanding 
of the world in which the individual lives. 
The evolution of art appreciation is never 
complete; it grows with experience and it 
helps the child to see the relationship 
between the things about him. We must 
not forget that art is a depiction of life and 
the language of the emotions. The senses 
become the sources of information while 
the teacher and the textbooks are only the 
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starter and the tester, as Dewey says in his 
“Schools of Tomorrow.” Artistic emotion 
being distinctly social helps the child as he 
grows into larger and more universal life. 
We, as creative art teachers, must be the 
socialists and the philosophers. We 
must challenge the child so that he comes 
to see the difference between activity and 
play. Once his interest is aroused he 
ramifies and builds upon and finds deeper 
meaning in his activities. Art does not 
stop with one act but develops, for the 
child is prismatic in his growth. In 
stimulating the child’s observation we 
stimulate his percepts which change to 
perception in gaining a meaning. Often 
this period is followed by a halt between 
perception and reaction and it is from that 
that his mental images, his ideas, his art, 
and his religion spring or are built up. 
Ultimately he comes to see “the relations 
between means, methods, and results,” as 
Doctor Dewey states it in “Art and 
Education.” Art teaches the child to 
know, to think, to feel. 


The modern concept of teaching creative 
art includes a comprehensive program of 
aims and activities. The duties of the 
special supervisor are three-fold. She 
must be an organizer, executive, and pro- 
moter of professional relations. In organi- 
zation she remembers to keep a flexible 
course of study; she makes out her 
own working program; keeps departmental 
records; installs new teachers, and keeps a 
budget which consists of estimating the 
cost of equipment. As an executor she 
confers with her teachers, stimulates and 
suggests methods of correlation, does 
demonstration teaching and observes those 
who work under her. She keeps statistical 
records of pupil attainment which is neces- 
sarily difficult as no adequate texts have 
been found for judging creative work. 
She considers the teachers’ records, over- 
sees the purchasing and distribution of 
supplies and rates teachers. By no means 
is the promotion of public interest in her 
department of minor importance; she must 
also judge the efficiency of her own super- 
vision. Her professional relations are with 
others in the system such as the superin- 
tendent, building principals, other special 
teachers, grade teachers, and other super- 
visors, and to others not in the system, such 
as community leaders. She must aim for 


professional growth, wiser leadership, and 
greater executive ability. 


A progressive supervisory procedure 
must lead to liberation and direction of the 
creative efforts of the teachers under her. 
She may stimulate the creative activities 
of these teachers by suggesting professional 
reading and study, by special conferences, 
committee projects, and by curriculum 
revision if it is necessary. In order to be 
truly effective she must make a plan for 
each day, acquaint herself with her environ- 
ment, make research material available, 
capitalize children’s experiences, and watch 
for the opportunity for the intellectual and 
emotional growth of the child which can be 
gained by placing more and more responsi- 
bility upon him. 


In her presentation of the work accom- 
plished by the school or schools under her 
supervision she may gain the co-operation 
of the teachers under her by allowing them 
to sponsor programs which may be pre- 
sented through the lantern, exhibits, or 
models. Through these means she may 
create an interest in art which is entirely 
apart from production. The supervisor 
can spread the creative discoveries made 
in her work by such means as auditorium 
programs, school exhibits, visitations, 
special demonstrations, and publications. 
The supervisor should have the same 
attitude toward her teachers that she 
expects the teachers to have toward the 
children. She also is a leader and a guide 
rather than a taskmaster whose arrival 
in the schoolroom causes fear or resent- 
ment in the teacher. A cheerful air of 
equality and an open desire for and the 
actual demonstration of results will help the 
supervisor to gain the respect of those with 
whom she must work. 


The organization of the teachers in a 
progressive school is naturally based upon 
co-operation. Because the children’s inter- 
ests are so varied, teachers are called upon 
to work with others of the staff. The 
desire to help the pupil should be the pre- 
dominant aim of all good teachers. If that 
is kept in mind the greatest reward of the 
teacher will be to find the pupils with whom 
she is working growing in personality, 
self-confidence, and judgment. 


In the progressive school’s art room, 
usually called the workroom, we find a vast 
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difference from that of the inherited 
school. Instead of pinning the children 
into immovable seats, forty or forty-five 
in a room, the progressive school allows 
freedom of action. To begin with, there 
are smaller classes, usually less than half 
the number in the traditional school. This 
gives the teacher time to help each child, 
one of the major premises of the new school. 
Instead of desks there are chairs and 
tables in large airy rooms. It is in the 
workroom, however, that the greatest 
improvement is found. Here we discover 
a much larger room than any of the class- 
rooms. Possibly it is divided by glass 
partitions so that different processes may 
be slightly segregated. This fact does not 
denote, however, that the whole room is 
not used as one. The children have the 
freedom of all the property. There are 
tables for modeling, printing with its 
necessary presses, in fact all sorts of com- 
petent equipment for the various needs of 
the child in his project work. There may 
be found a kiln for the baking of the 
pottery which the children themselves 
deem good enough to make permanent. 


This equipment may call for a large out- 
lay originally but all sorts of ingenious 
devices may be discovered by the children 
themselves through the guidance of an 
ambitious teacher to defray expenses. The 
children might make palettes for their oil 
painting of several plies of old cardboard, 
shellacked. And these efforts which the 
children put forth only help to round out 
their practical education. Busy with their 
fingers they are keeping their minds actively 
at work and, learning through experiencing, 
are laying the foundation for efficient, 
resourceful adulthood. 


From the psychological viewpoint no 
greater good can be accorded the child than 
to make him happy and confident in his 
work. All children need to work with 
their hands, and we can trace very clearly 
the parallel to be found between the growth 
of the individual and the growth of man- 
kind. At first the primitive conception of 
the world was in two dimensions just as 
the child first sees the directions of up and 
down. These directions were always 
constant and led to the belief that the 
world was flat. Then with the discovery 
of the theory that the world was round 
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arose three-dimensional conception. Three 
dimensions give solidity, volume, and depth 
toart. Now we have the fourth dimension, 
which, to the three dimensions of space, 
adds that of time. Each movement in art 
is an outgrowth of the preceding one and 
is giving birth to the following one. 


All these elements may be found in the 
free creative art of the child where no crude 
hand has forced unperceived and un-under- 
stood concepts upon his consciousness. 
At first the child recognizes only the two 
dimensions of the horizontal and vertical, 
as L. Young Correthers says in “The 
Development of Creative Impulses in Art 
Classes.””’ This plane of thought is flat 
and without depth. Soon he begins to 
see and to feel the solidity of objects. 
He depicts solidity and volume. It is not 
long before his keenly perceptive mind 
recognizes rhythm where he had only felt 
it before. There is time and space in his 
drawing or modeling. Just as we trace 
the development through the ages we can 
trace it in the creative art of the individual, 
the child. His experiences must be free 
to assimilate through himself all the stages 
of such development. It is only in that 
way that his expression of his own person- 
ality may be spontaneous, honest, and 
worthwhile. 


His own experimentations and experi- 
ences lead him to understand the experi- 
ences and the expression of emotions in 
others. That is where his appreciation 
begins to take concrete form. 


Already one may observe the result of 
art acquaintanceship in the improved and 
sensitized taste of the public. This is felt 
in home-planning, city-planning, and in 
industries of all kinds. It is not enough 
to have a good product; one must have 
beauty as well. Henry Ford said, a 
number of years ago, in the heyday of the 
Model ‘‘T,”’ that art was not necessary; it 
was nonsense. And now what has happened 
to the old Model ‘“‘T’? It is almost 
extinct, thank heaven. Mr. Ford has had 
to bow to the public’s demand for better- 
looking cars; he has had to hire designers 
to make his stream-lines. 


How many of us have noticed the changes 
and realized the evolution in new and 
better designs for boxes, jars of cosmetics, 


(Continued on page 49) 
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ELLSWORTH REGENSTEIN 


LLSWORTH REGENSTEIN was 
born in Lewis County near 
Maysville, Ky. He attended Vance- 
burg High School, Kentucky Univer- 
sity, Northern Ohio University, and 
University of Chicago. Holds A.B., 
A.M., and LL.D. degrees. Graduate of 
Cincinnati Law School. Mr. Regen- 
stein taught in country schools of 
Lewis and Mason counties; went to 
Maysville as Principal of First 
District School, and was promoted 
to principalship of Maysville High 
School. 

He became Principal of Newport 
High School, then City Superintend- 
ent, Newport. Was State School Ex- 
aminer under Superintendent J. G. 
Crabbe. Appointed State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction by 
Governor Augustus E. Willson. As 
State Superintendent secured the 
appropriations from the Rockefeller 
Foundation for School Supervision. 

On retiring from the State Super- 
intendency, he opened a law office 
at Newport, and later entered the 
Life Insurance business as a General 
Agent for Ohio and Northern Ken- 
tucky. Served in the 1930 session of 
the Kentucky Senate, leading the 
fights for the passage of the Howk 
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Mrs. J. FRED PACE 


Textbook Law and the preserva- 
tion of Cumberland Falls. 

Mr. Regenstein resides at Ft. 
Thomas, and is Chairman of the 
Central Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of Newport, and Vice- 
President of the Kentucky Home 
Life Insurance Company of Louis- 
ville. 


RS. J. FRED PACE, a home- 

maker in Marrowbone, Ky., 
Cumberland County, was formerly 
Miss Alice Kinslow. She is a gradu- 
ate of the public schools of Bowling 
Green, Ky., of Western Kentucky 
Teachers College, and of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. She was a 
member of the faculty at Western 
Kentucky Teachers College for a 
number of years, and later was an 
instructor in the Home Economics 
Department of the University of 
Wisconsin. She was State Super- 
visor of Home Economics Education 
in Kentucky, 1924-1927. She is a 
life member of Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. 
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Miss SARA W. MAHAN 


ISS SARA W. MAHAN, Dan- 
ville, Ky., Secretary of State 
and by virtue of said office a member 
of:the State Board of Education. 
Through an active career of public 
service dating back to when she 
entered State politics as head- 
quarters executive for her uncle, the 
late Judge S. W. Hager, in his 
campaign for State Auditor, Miss 
Mahan has figured prominently in 
the public life of Kentucky. She 
was Assistant State Librarian and 
later accepted the position as libra- 
rian at Centre College. A year later 
she was chosen by the people of 
Boyle County as their Circuit Clerk, 
to which post she was re-elected 
without opposition. She was twice 
chosen as State Central Committee- 
woman from the old Eighth Con- 
gressional District. 

While the duties of the office of 
Secretary of State are varied and 
exacting, Miss Mahan has given her 
time and assistance most generously 
to the duties as a member of the 
State Board of Education and the 





BAILEY P. Wootton 


Vecational Board, in furthering their 
programs for a better Kentucky. 


O. H. POLLARD 


E WERE unable to obtain a 

picture of Mr. O. H. Pollard 
of Jackson, Ky., who is also a 
member of the State Board of 
Education. Mr. Pollard is a promi- 
nent attorney-at-law and has always 
shown an unselfish interest in. all 
matters of civic enterprise and 
particularly in the program of educa- 
tion. 


AILEY P. WOOTTON, a native 

of Muhlenberg County, Ken- 
tucky, was educated in the country 
schools of that county, and in 
Rochester Seminary, in Butler 
County, attending the latter two 
years. After completing a course at- 
the seminary he attended Lebanon 
University of Lebanon, Ohio, gradu- 
ating from that institution with the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Engineering at the age of twenty. 
He paid his way through the Uni- 
versity and Seminary by alternately 
teaching in Muhlenberg and Ohio 


(Continued on page 47) 





Teaching Intermediate and High School 
Pupils How to Study 


By A. B. CRAWFORD, 
Principal Bryan Station High School 


SUBSTITUTE for study has not been 
discovered. Sleight-of-hand tricks, 
exciting scenes, drives, rallies, and 

the like may entertain pupils, but they are 
poor and ineffective substitutes for study. 


The shift of emphasis from subject 
matter to the growth of pupils has brought 
to the forefront a school problem for which 
the secondary schools must assume major 
responsibility in solving. It is increasingly 
clear that the task of teaching pupils how 
to study should be the major concern of the 
secondary school. Increased enrollments 
accompanied by an increased variation of 
abilities and preparation on the part of 
secondary school pupils, the inadequate 
curriculum to meet the needs of the new 
school population, increased teaching loads, 
and the difficulty of developing effective 
conditions for study create a new challenge 
to administrators and teachers of secondary 
schools with respect to the question of 
training pupils how to study. The case 
is forcefully stated by Morrison: 

We have stated and often reiterated the principle 
that in so far as the secondary school fails to train 
pupils how to study, develops in them the inclination 
to attack their world through study, and finally 
makes them capable of formulating their own 
problems and studying at the level of self-depend- 
ence, it fails altogether. Apart from this contri- 
bution, it might as well leave them with the primary 
adaptations and trust them to secure adjustment 
to their world through the aid of the newspaper, 
the periodical, and such books as they can find. 

Practically all agree that the major task 
of every secondary school is that of develop- 
ing in the pupils the ability to study effec- 
tively. To say that a school has failed 
altogether if it neglects the development 
of good study habits is not overstating the 
case. Yet it appears that there is practi- 
cally no agreement among members of any 
group as to the best methods of developing 
an effective program of supervised study. 
It may be taat the inherent difficulties 
found in our present school organizations 

1. Henry C. Morrison, “The Practice of Teaching in the 


Secondary School,” University of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl., 
1926, p. 161. 


make such an agreement difficult to attain. 
This condition is partially responsible for 
much of the criticism directed at secondary 
schools. The charge that high school 
pupils and high school graduates do not 
know how to study seems to be ably sup- 
ported by the evidence available. Secon- 
dary school teachers complain of the poor 
study habits of the pupils, and college 
teachers deplore the inability of freshmen 
to attack their problems intelligently. 
General observation of pupils at work 
readily reveals too many cases of scatter- 
brain methods of attack, the lack of 
sustained application, and the apparent 
inability to study at the level of self- 
dependence. Not all of these criticisms 
are justified, but, if they were, it should be 
remembered that the solution lies in teach- 
ing pupils what they should do, not in 
condemning them before some effort is 
made to correct the difficulties. 

A review of the various procedures 
employed in an attempt to teach pupils 
better study habits reveals many plans. 
The words “supervised” and “directed” 
study have been interpreted superficially 
in many instances to refer to some adminis- 
trative scheme such as lengthening a 
period or the memorizing of study helps. 
Such an approach ignores the very essence 
of good teaching. Lengthening of a period 
to sixty minutes should increase the 
teacher’s opportunity to help to formulate 
good methods of study in her subject, but 
studies show that the fact that a class 
period is lengthened does not guarantee 
within itself any contribution to a study 
program. Study helps have an important 
place in a study program, but they are 
of no value as an independent device. 
Directed study has a broader connotation 
than that given to it in most plans. In 
order to understand its full significance, 
it is necessary to understand the meaning 
of study. 


The ability to study is not a generalized 
capacity but a series of definite powers. 
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These powers are developed by growth 
from within. Growth takes place when 
the conditions are conducive to it, and not 
primarily by rewards, prizes, devices, 
schemes, and propaganda. Morrison (this 
section is based largely on Morrison’s 
Analysis of Supervised Study), states that 
the ‘‘conditions of study are motives, 
objectives, the needed tools, and the 
material.’ Learning takes place when 
pupils have problems to solve, have a 
desire and a determination to solve them, 
and have a method of solving them. Until 
the pupils want to learn, no plan of directed 
study will function. Also there must be 
definite objectives or goals which the 
pupils want to realize. Master teachers 
are men and women whose personalities 
seem to create in their pupils a desire for 
knowledge. Such teachers stimulate their 
pupils to a determination and a resolution 
which carry them on toward definite 
objectives regardless of the difficulties 
involved. This is the first step in a 
program of directed study. 


The possession of the needed tools of 
learning is the next important step. Pupils 
cannot study until they possess the neces- 
sary tools for studying. Teachers may tell 
pupils to study or condemn them for not 
studying, or stand guard over them to see 
that they study, but unless the pupils 
know how to read little will be accom- 
plished. The needed tools for studying 
are reading, writing, mathematical con- 
cepts and processes, graphic representation, 
laboratory procedures, and written expres- 
sions.* If secondary pupils do not possess 
these needed tools they should be taught 
them. Diagnosis of pupil failure often 
reveals the fact that the pupil who fails 
cannot read or lacks some other necessary 
tool for studying. Problem cases in con- 
duct are often produced by the same cause. 


Material with which to work is the next 
necessary tool for studying. A good library, 
supplementary material, laboratory facili- 
ties, and concrete problems are necessary. 
It is true, as a general thing, that normal 
secondary pupils will study when they 
have a strong motive to study, definite 
objectives toward which to work, the 
needed tools for studying, material with 
which to work, and good teachers. A 


2. Ibid. Revised, 1931, p. 171. 
3. Ibid., pp. 293-304. 


program of directed study should include 
these factors. 

After the conditions for studying have 
been established, the question of develop- 
ing good study habits then becomes a 
matter of developing the most economical 
and most appropriate methods of attack- 
ing particular types of problems. Each 
type of problem has its own methods of 
approach. The program will also be 
strengthened if the organization, the faculty, 
the general study helps, and parents con- 
tribute to its realization. A school that 
plans to improve the study habits of pupils 
must have all of its agencies working 
together as a co-ordinated unit. The 
principal is primarily responsible for a 
directed study program, but he should 
also have the co-operation of teachers and 
parents. If longer class periods, study 
helps, and other administrative schemes 
will contribute to the economy of learning 
in eg particular school, they should be 
used. 


The Bryan Station High School faculty 
realizes that its major supervisory problem 
is that of improving the study habits of its 
pupils. Too many pupils try but fail, and 
are therefore retarded. Others don’t even 
try. The school accepts the responsibility 
and is attempting to train its pupils how 
to study, to develop in them the inclination 
to attack their problems through study, to 
lead them to develop their own problems, 
and then to study until they are capable 
of efficient work. The school would like 
to give to the community thinking citizens. 

The following paragraphs deal briefly 
with the main points of the program, in 
order of importance, without any attempt 
to explain any part in detail. 


Efforts are being made to improve the 
conditions for studying as the first step. 
This includes motivation, diagnosing pupil 
failure, remedial work, frequent field trips, 
visits to factories for the science classes, 
and the like. Each teacher is supposed to 
distribute the time of the class periods as 
needed. However, it is made clear to all 
teachers that the time that is to be devoted 
to explaining the assignment, pointing out 
the difficulties, and calling attention to the 
specific techniques needed by the pupils in 
attacking the specific problems involved 
in the assignment is not to be sacrificed. 


(Continued on page 44) 





Obligations of Teachers Toward 
Pupils and Community 


By J. W. BRADNER, 
Superintendent of Schools, Middlesboro, Ky. 


N APRIL 23, 1927, the Kentucky 

Education Association adopted a 

code of professional ethics for the 
teachers in Kentucky. The first article of 
this, ‘Obligations of Teachers Toward 
Pupils and Community,” is to receive a 
brief consideration in this article. 

Today there is almost a universal accept- 
ance of the proposition that the schools are 
maintained for the child; that he is the 
center around whom the entire school 
system is built; and that the child shall 
receive first consideration. Unfortunately, 
there are still a few communities which 
seem to think that the schools exist for the 
purpose of giving jobs to relatives and 
friends of school board members; and still 
there are a few which insist that the purpose 
is to furnish jobs for unemployed teachers. 
Fortunately, the rights of the child are 
more and more emphasized and efficient 
teachers are quite generally employed. 


Only through education can we hope to 
develop and maintain a worthwhile nation, 
and the child is largely the agency through 
which the teacher must work. If we fail 
to train this child for good citizenship and 
instill in him the feeling of responsibility 
for law and order, and obedience to properly 
constituted authority, and finally develop 
in him a high moral character, the schools 
have failed. 


We shall appreciate, then, that the first 
obligation is toward the child. It is 
essential that the teacher take a vital 
personal interest in the progress of the 
individual pupil. In order that satisfactory 
results may be obtained, it is necessary 
that she shall make a special study of each 
child; that she shall know his tempera- 
ment, his likes and dislikes; become more 
or less familiar withhis habits and know 
his parents and his environment. 


The only way to know his environment 
is through personal home visits. The 
teacher who fails to visit the home is 


missing a great opportunity. There is no 
other satisfactory means for the teacher to 
know the advantages or handicaps of the 
child unless this visit is made in the proper 
spirit, and it has been my observation that 
parents and pupils welcome these visits. 
Many a child has been done a great injus- 
tice because the teacher did not understand 
the handicap under which the child was 
living, and many a child has been saved to 
a happier and more successful life by a sym- 
pathetic teacher who knows his problems. 


There should be no need of calling 
attention to the importance of carefully 
prepared lesson plans and definite objec- 
tives. In these days when teachers are 
trained through the practice teaching 
courses in our colleges and universities, 
there is less need of calling attention to this. 
However, unless a teacher is very conscien- 
tious and highly professional, there is 
great danger that many times an attempt 
will be made to teach a lesson for which 
careless preparation has been made. No 
teacher can successfully use all of the notes 
made last year in the matter of presenting 
the same lesson this year. New pupils are 
in the class; advances have been made in 
the science of teaching. The progressive 
teacher is constantly aware of these 
advances and is a consistent student and 
makes careful daily preparation. 


The conscientious teacher frequently 
sees the need of rendering extra help to 
pupils. Good judgment should be used in 
the matter of the frequency of this and no 
teacher is justified at any time in making 
a charge for these extra services without 
consultation with proper school authorities. 


A teacher who is most valuable to a 
school system takes a vital interest in com- 
munity affairs whether it be a rural com- 
munity or acity. No teacher can measure 
up to a high standard of usefulness who 
limits her service simply to classroom in- 
struction. 
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A superintendent who fails to be active 
in Chamber of Commerce work, service 
club work, and religious work, misses a 
great opportunity of becoming familiar 
with the ideas of successful business men 
and women. He fails to know the real 
needs of the community. Teachers owe 
it not only to themselves but to the com- 
munity that they join heartily in the 
religious life of the community. It is desir- 
able that they become active as teachers 


and officers in Sunday schools, leading in 
prayer meetings and young people’s groups, 
boy scout and girl scout work, 4-H Club 
work, and such community projects. 


Above all other things, the teacher 
should stand independent of factions of the 
community. She must realize that she is a 
teacher of the children of the whole com- 
munity and that every faction is entitled 
to fair and just treatment. 


Methods of Equalizing Educational 
Opportunities 


By Wo. H. KOENIG, 
Acting Dean, Pikeville College 


ENTUCKY has made _ wonderful 
K strides for the betterment of her 
schools during the past year. To 
continue to improve, it will be necessary 
to hold to that which has been gained and 
to strengthen the weak links wherever they 
may be found. Great advance can be 
made by giving the rural or small-town 
child the educational opportunities that 
the city child receives. It is hard for any- 
one who is broadminded and fair to see 
why the child who happens to live outside 
the boundaries of a city should not have 
the same opportunity as its city neighbor. 
Of course, no one is urging that the best 
schools should be brought down to the 
level of the average. The effort must be 
made to raise the educational facilities of 
all. A fact frequently overlooked is that 
a large percentage of the adults in cities 
have been educated in rural or small-town 
communities. From a purely selfish point 
of view cities should desire good educational 
facilities for all children because their 
future citizens will likely come from the 
smaller communities. The city which com- 
plains that all the state tax collected in it is 
not returned to it is not only selfish but 
shortsighted. 


The chief error in the thinking of those 
who feel that their responsibility ends with 
the education of the children of their own 
community lies in the fact that if this line 
of reasoning is carried to its logical con- 
clusion there would be no public education. 


Why stop with the children of your own 
community? Why not say you will educate 
only those of your own family? The burden 
of the cost of education should rest on the 
wide shoulders of the larger community, or 
state,rather than on the smallercommunity, 
or individual. 

While the citizens of practically all the 
states have realized their responsibility and 
have voted funds in some manner for the 
support of their schools on a state-wide 
basis, there is one problem that has not been 
solved to the satisfaction of all. This is to 
find a suitable method of distributing this 
money so that it is not only fair, but done 
in such a manner that it will equalize 
the opportunities of all the children. 


Perhaps the simplest and easiest method 
of distributing the educational fund of a 
state is according to the school census. 
Divide the amount of money available by 
the number of children of school age in the 
State and send each district its share of the 
money according to the school census of 
the district. The theory of this method 
is that the more children in the district, the ~ 
higher the cost for schools. 

This school census or per capita method 
of distribution has some very glaring dis- 
advantages. First, it fails to equalize to 
any great extent. All districts share alike 
no matter how wealthy or how poor. The 
wealth per census pupil in one of Ken- 
tucky’s counties is $574.00 while in another 
county the amount is $9,654.00 yet each 
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receives $11.60 per child. Second, the 
amount of local taxes that can be raised 
is not considered. The ability of the 
counties to raise funds ranges all the way 
from $4 per pupil to $43 per pupil. Third, 
the school that enforces the compulsory 
attendance law gets no more than a school 
with an equal number of census children, 
only part of whom are in attendance. 
Fourth, a district, usually a large city, which 
is comparatively wealthy may receive 
state aid for hundreds of children attending 
private schools. Fifth, the district which 
runs its schools efficiently by having a 
sufficient number of teachers gets no more 
than the one which supplies the children 
with only one-half the number of teachers 
they should have. The average number 
of children per teacher ranges all the way 
from twenty-five in one county to forty- 
eight in another. 

A method of distributing state school 
funds that will eliminate rewarding districts 
that overcrowd their rooms is to pay a 
certain percentage of the teachers’ salaries. 
This method is also easy to administer 
because all that is necessary is to divide 
the money available by the number of 
teachers actually employed. It also has 
the advantage of aiding the school districts 
directly with the largest item of expense. 
One objection to this method is that some 
boards of education may take advantage 
of the situation by employing more teachers 
than are necessary for an efficiently 
operated school. Another objection to 
this method of distribution is that it 
rewards all districts on the same basis 
irrespective of actual needs. The wealthy 
district is paid the same amount per 
teacher as the poor district. 

A system of distributing the state 
school fund on the basis of the value of 
taxable property would tend to equalize 
educational opportunity. The poorer dis- 
tricts would receive a larger share than 
those of greater wealth. The objections 
to this method are: First, there is no 
direct relationship between the value of 
property and the number of school children. 
Second, this method pays the inefficient or 
crowded school at the same rate as the one 
which has a low pupil-teacher ratio. 
Third, as long as the local authorities set 
the tax for schools there is the danger that 
will depend more and more upon the state 
funds and reduce their own share in the 
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support of the schools. Fourth, property 
is valued for taxable purposes at varying 
percentages of real value. There are 
districts today which pride themselves on 
their low tax rate without mentioning their 
high assessed valuation while others have 
low values and high rates. 

A method of equalizing the educational 
opportunities of the children would be to 
pay a certain percentage of the teachers’ 
salaries, basing it upon the assessed value 
of the property in the district. The per- 
centage would increase with a decrease in 
the value of property. This method gets 
nearer to the real needs. It aids the dis- 
tricts with the largest item of expense 
according to its ability to pay. The 
objections to this would be the same 
as those against the method of basing the 
distribution on the basis of assessed valua- 
tion and the one basing it upon teachers’ 
salaries. 

Still another method of distribution 
would be to base it upon the average daily 
attendance. The districts would be aided 
according to the actual number of children 
in their own school. The school which 
enforces the compulsory attendance laws 
and sees that the children are regular is 
rewarded. The larger the number of 
children, the greater the expense and so 
the district gets a larger share of the State 
funds. The disadvantages of this system 
are: First, it encourages overcrowding 
and penalizes the efficient school. Second, 
this method does not go far enough to 
equalize because it does not take into con- 
sideration the wealth of the school district. 

Perhaps there is no perfect method of 
distributing state funds for equalizing edu- 
cational opportunities, but there are possi- 
bilities for improvement. A combination 
of several of the foregoing may come 
nearest to doing what a state school fund 
should do: Namely, equalize the educa- 
tional opportunities of all the children. If 
there could be devised a system of uniform 
assessment and a uniform tax rate for 
school purposes, the state funds would 
really equalize to the advantage of the 
children if based upon a combination of the 
value of taxable property, an efficient pupil- 
teacher ratio, and the average daily attend- 
ance. This method would eliminate the 
disadvantages of each taken separately 
and still aid the districts according to 
their needs. 





Trends in State Finances’ 


By F. D. PETERSON, 
Director of Finance, State Department of Education 


HROUGH a study of the State’s 

| educational system and through the 

installation of a new uniform financial 

accounting system, the basis has been laid 

for more and better things for Kentucky 
schools. 


The progress of an industrial concern 
depends upon an intelligent understanding 
of the type of business to be operated and 
managed. There are certain basic prin- 
ciples that must be understood. Those 
principles must be followed, in so far as 
possible, combining theoretical and practi- 
cal application and conditions affecting the 
enterprise. 


The school system, to succeed and to 
give its greatest return for efforts, financi- 
ally and intellectually, must be as well 
understood as the basic principles of 
industry are understood. Through the 
work of the Kentucky Educational Com- 
mission, it has been made possible for Ken- 
tucky school people to understand the 
Kentucky School System. This informa- 
tion is available in the Report of the 
Kentucky Educational Commission. 


Not only is it wise to analyze the aims 
and functions of the schools, the organiza- 
tion and control, including the curricula, 
employed personnel, buildings and grounds, 
special education, and auxiliary activities, 
but also it is imperative that the financing 
of schools be understood and that accurate 
financial records be kept to permit com- 
parative analyses. 


Too long have we talked “sweet noth- 
ings.” It is time to get down to some 
basic principles founded on facts. School 
costs should be divided into various 
classifications, which should be grouped at 
least as elementary and secondary school 
costs. Such divisions should give the 
trends of expenditures. To illustrate what 
I mean by trends of expenditures—Madi- 
son County, including the city schools and 
not the training school of the college, 


* Delivered before the annual meeting of the Central Ken- 
tucky Education Association at Richmond, Ky., Oct. 5, 1934. 


expended for public elementary and 
secondary schools in 1923-24, $235,448.34; 
in 1933-34 these expenditures amounted 
to $164.694.25. Contrary to the general 
rule for the State, Madison County schools, 
including the city, last year, cost $70,754.09 
less than her schools cost a decade ago. 


These figures may include certain dupli- 
cate expenditures resulting from reporting 
bond issues, tuition paid to other districts, 
temporary loans, and other items not 
properly adjusted. They do reveal that 
the people of this county are receiving an 
increased school service for approximately 
thirty per cent less than an inferior school 
service cost them ten years ago. It is true 
that in 1923-24 Madison County put on a 
building program which cost about $21,000 
in excess of the average expenditure for 
capital outlay. If we should deduct this 
temporary inflation it would affect our 
figures only about five per cent. 


Expenditures for instruction in Madison 
County, including the county and city, 
increased from $116,814.64 in 1923-24 to 
$117,499.76 in 1933-34, an increase of 
approximately $1,000; but when we analyze 
these figures on a percentage basis of the 
total expenditures, we find that instruc- 
tion was costing approximately fifty per 
cent of the total expenditures in 1923-24, 
and seventy-one per cent of the total 
expenditures in 1933-34. It will be noted 
that the rate of decrease of total expendi- 
tures for the period given for Madison 
County was much greater than the rate of 
increase forinstruction. This is an unusual 
condition and the reverse is true of county 
and independent school districts of the 
State. 


Your records should not only show the 
trends of total expenditures but also the 
inequalities of opportunity as shown by 
analyses of school costs. Certainly there 
are inequalities of educational opportuni- 
ties in the State, but there are inequalities 
of educational opportunities in your own 
county also. Your records, if kept, will 
show that some districts are costing more 
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than are other districts, the type of service 
being on a comparative basis. 


I am thinking of a county superintendent 
in Western Kentucky who supplemented 
the old record system by a card record of 
sub-district expenditures. The result was 
that he found that the per capita cost 
varied widely in sub-districts within his 
county. This superintendent and others 
have been able to defeat the requests of 
various delegations from different sections 
of the district, asking for increased school 
services, by convincing delegations that 
instead of being discriminated against, 
their schools then were costing the county 
more than other schools bordering their 
own sub-districts. They were able to do 
this by presenting the facts from the 
records. 


The Kentucky Educational Commis- 
sion’s report recommended that the finan- 
cial accounting system of the State be 
revised. Five months before this report 
was released from the press, the State Board 
of Education adopted a uniform financial 
accounting system for the State. Copies 
of this financial record, supplemented by 
various forms and report blanks, were 
mailed to secretaries of the boards of 
education throughout the State. The 
State Board realized that, if the Kentucky 
school system was to profit from the 
educational survey, there must be adequate 
records which would afford effective cost 
comparisons. The installation of the new 
uniform accounting system was an imme- 
diate attempt to put our own house in order 
before asking for adequate support. 


This system has been in operation for 
one fiscal year. If it is an improvement 
over the old, its fruit should show for 
itself. Let us look at a few group com- 
parisons. 


In the first place, annual reports have 
been made more promptly. I attribute 
this to the fact that the report required was 
uniform with the information that had 
been kept throughout the school year. 
In 1930-31, county boards of education, 
as I have often said, exceeded their budget 
estimates $1,526,239. In 1931-32 they 
exceeded their budget estimates approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. The reasons for this 
were patent. The old budget system 
was inadequate. We had been too busy 


adopting educational programs, revising 
curricula, and improving instruction—all 
quite worthy activities indeed—and, in our 
enthusiasm to perfect the superstructure, 
we neglected to build a secure foundation 
which must be a safe, sound, and well- 
balanced financial policy. In addition toa 
lack of emphasis being placed upon the 
budget, there was a lack of administration 
of the budget. Budgets had been prepared, 
adopted, approved, but forgotten. 

During the year 1933-34, through a 
monthly budget control statement, this 
picture has been completely reversed and 
instead of exceeding budget estimates, 
boards of education have lived within their 
anticipated receipts. One hundred and 
eight counties have reported their annual 
financial expenditures for the past year. 
Those one hundred and eight budgeted to 
spend $7,771,096.29. Their financial reports 
show that they did spend $7,582,198.31. 
In other words, they, as a whole, over- 
estimated their expenditures $188,897.98. 

The information for independent school 
districts is not yet available. 


INDEBTEDNESS 


The Kentucky Educational Commis- 
sion’s report showed that the one hundred 
and eight county districts thus far reported 
owed, in the form of voted bonds, funding 
bonds, holding company bonds, notes, 
warrants, and unpaid obligations, as of 
June 30, 1932, a total of $2,811,848.88 
(State total, $3,258,798.91). The reports 
of these same one hundred and eight 
counties, as of June 30, 1934, show a total 
indebtedness of $2,292,597.44. It will be 
seen that county districts in the past 
two years have reduced their indebtedness 
$519,251.44. 

I believe everyone will admit that the 
past two years were the most severe, 
financially, for schools in the history of the 
State; yet in these years, when schools were 
forced to close, teachers’ salaries, already 
meager, were further reduced, and the 
Federal Government was asked to come 
to the rescue of schools, county boards of 
education paid interest on their obligations 
and retired a reasonable amount of their 
just debts, much of which had been 
created in violation of the State Con- 
stitution. 

It will also be noted that in 1932 only 
sixteen county districts reported no indebt- 
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edness. Two years later, July 1, 1934, 
thirty-six counties, out of one hundred and 
seven tabulated, reported that they were 
free of outstanding obligations. This is an 
amazing achievement, that in two years’ 
time, considering the crucial period through 
which we have gone, twenty additional 
counties were able to shed the yoke of 
indebtedness. In reality, twenty-three 
counties accomplished this desirable result, 
as three of the original counties out of debt 
in 1932 contracted obligations which they 
were able to retire before July 1, 1934. 


Of the counties now in debt, eight 
counties during the past school year were 
able to hold their own. In other words, 
they did not increase their indebtedness, 
neither did they reduce their indebtedness. 
Nineteen counties of the one hundred and 
seven reported, increased their indebted- 
ness. Forty-eight counties reported they 
had paid interest and decreased their 
liabilities. To me these are amazing 
figures, bespeaking a remarkable accom- 
plishment which reflects achievement on 
the part of administrators of county school 
systems. Such an accomplishment deserves 
and demands for the school people the 
respect of the lay public. To match or 
equal such progress is a challenge to any 
other agency of the government. Kentucky 
school people have given not only an ac- 
count of their stewardship, but they have 
accomplished almost the unbelievable. 
Certainly they have kept the faith. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Recently there was made, through a 
questionnaire, a survey relative to condi- 
tions of salaries, qualifications of teachers, 
and the financial outlook for 1934-35. 
Twenty-five states reported. These reports 
are very well distributed, so we get a fair 
picture of what is happening in the United 
States. 


' In replying to the question, ‘What has 
been the change in salaries in your state since 
last year?” 


| 1 state’ '4%—Reports salaries below last year, 
8 states 32%—Report salaries the same aslast year, 
16 states 64%—Report salaries increased over last 
year. 


The salary schedules of county districts 
for Kentucky show that there is not a 
single basal salary below that of last year. 


Only five counties show a basal salary the 
same as last year. Ninety-one of the 
ninety-six salary schedules available have 
materially increased the basal salary. The 
range of increase is from five to one hundred 
per cent. In one county the increase was 
one hundred and nine per cent, in another 
one hundred and twenty-five per cent, and 
another two hundred and forty per cent. 


In reply to the question, ‘‘What 1s the 
lowest annual salary paid to a teacher in 
your state last year?’ The lowest salaries 
paid in the twenty-five states reported 
ranged from $180 to $800 for regular 
teachers. The State reporting $180 was 
Kentucky. For the present year, the 
lowest paid teacher in Kentucky will 
receive $313.95. 


In replying to the question, “In general, 
how do salaries this year compare with those 
of five years ago?” 


20 states 80%—Report salaries lower, 
2 states 8%—Report salaries the same, 
2 states 8%—Report salaries higher. 


Kentucky salaries are below those of 
five years ago, but not lower than last year. 
It is hoped that our teachers will never 
again be asked to make the sacrifice made 
during the past fiscal year. 


In replying to the question, ‘Jn general, 
are teachers better qualified this year than 
last year?” 


3 states 12%—Report qualifications not as good, 
4 states 16% —Report qualifications about the 
same, 
17 states 68%—Report qualifications higher. 


In Kentucky I think we can safely say that 
the average teacher is better trained than 
that of last year. Notwithstanding the 
fact that teachers were meagerly paid, they 
continued their training. In fact, in some 
counties, the increase in the State per capita 
is consumed in paying for increased 
increments. 


In replying to the question, ‘‘How do these 
standards compare with those of five years 


ago. 
21 states 84%—Report qualifications above, 
3 states 12%—Report qualifications far above. 


The qualifications of the average Ken- 
tucky teacher is far above the average of 
five years ago. In many of the remote 
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counties, the training of the corps of 
teachers will approximate two years of 
college training. 


In reply to the question, ‘‘How does the 
morale of the teachers this year compare with 
last year?” 


2 states 8%—Report morale below, 
5 states 20%—Report morale about the same, 
17 states 68%—Report morale much better. 


The morale of Kentucky teachers this 
year is incomparable to that of last. I 
have never seen more interest and enthu- 
siasm on the part of teachers in general. 


In reply to the question, ‘“‘How does the 
general attitude of teachers toward their work 
compare with five years ago?” 


5 states 20%—Report general attitude the same, 
9 states 36%—Report general attitude above, 
4 states 16%—Report general attitude far above. 


It is my opinion that the attitude of the 
teachers this year is equal to that of five 
years ago if not far above. At least the 
teachers of today realize that they know 
more about the State School System and 
are better able to inform others. This, I 
contend, denotes more interest and a 
better attitude. 


FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


In reply to the question, “How does the 
amount of money the State appropriated this 
year compare with last year?” 


1 state 47—Reports much less, 

7 states 28%—Report less, 

8 states 32%—Report about the same, 
7 states 287%—Report more. 

1 state 4%—Reports much more. 


I am sure the last state reporting ‘“‘much 
more”’ is the report from Kentucky. The 
action of the General Assembly in appro- 
priating $8,367,500 to the Common School 
Fund for each of the next two years has 
made possible a per capita of $11.60. This 
is a smaller distribution than is made by 
any state bordering Kentucky. It repre- 
sents, however, an increase of $5.60 over the 
per capita for last year and is $1.35 more 
than the per capita has ever been in our 
Coramonwealth. 

In reply to the question, ‘““How does the 
amount of money for the Siate this year 
compare with that of five years ago?”’ 
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10 states 40%—Report state aid much less, 
4 states 16%—Report state aid the same, 
7 states 28%—Report state aid more, 
3 states 12%—Report state aid much more. 


Five years ago Kentucky distributed 
$5,500,000 or $8.15 per capita for a census 
of 680,279. This year, as you well know, 
the corrected grand total of the census of 
the State is 721,273. 


In reply to the question, ‘‘How does the 
outlook for local support for this year compare 
with last year?” 


5 states 25%—Report conditions not as favorable, 
7 states 28%—Report conditions about the same, 
9 states 36%—Report conditions better. 


For our State as a whole, the outlook 
does not seem to be changed from that of 
last year. At least school administrators 
do not expect more than they expected 
last year, and some have estimated further 
decreases, explaining that the assessments 
have not changed and that tax delin- 
quencies continue to mount. They also 
give, as one reason, the fact that we have 
a law which permits a property holder to 
redeem, within five years, property sold 
for taxes. 


In reply to the question, “How does the 
outlook for financial support locally this year 
compare with that of five years ago?” 


17 states 68%—Report conditions worse, 
3 states 12%—Report conditions the same, 
1 state 4%—Reports conditions better. 


For Kentucky the outlook certainly is 
not so good as it was five years ago, tax 
delinquencies were not so great, land sales 
were not so numerous. This will indeed 
be a hard year. Local boards must 
economize and put forth every effort to 
see that taxes are collected and foolish 
expansion is not undertaken. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Our forefathers attempted to create 
security through a permanent school fund. 
They failed. The trends in State school 
financing are encouraging, but today’s 
security will vanish like currency in the 
stock market unless we, as school people, 
hold together for childhood and for what 
is right. There is a challenge for service 
to work out a program that will secure a 
“school program’’—education of the people. 


(Continued on page 50) 





The Value and Purpose of High 
School Debating 


By P. L. HAMLETT, 
Principal Middlesboro High School 


N THE TEN or more years’ acquaintance 
with the work and the accomplish- 
ments of the Kentucky High School 

Interscholastic Debating League started 
under the directorship of Professor Welling- 
ton Patrick and carried on under the able 
leadership of Professor Louis Clifton of the 
Department of University Extension, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, the writer concludes 
that the value of debating in high school 
is of major importance and has proved 
not only a necessary part of the activities 
program but probably to justify a place 
in the curriculum. The records of the 
students who have been participants in 
these inter-school contests and who have 
been members of the clubs organized in 
their own schools stand out apart from 
those students who did not have the good 
fortune to enter into this school activity. 
They are taking the lead in college and in 
the field of business enterprise. The only 
regret is that such a small number of 
students considering the total number of 
high school pupils enrolled took part in 
this activity. But in spite of this small 
number, interest has increased from year 
to year until now nearly every accredited 
high school in the State participates in the 
debating program. The State Debating 
Tournament held each year in April at 
Lexington, Kentucky, brings together de- 
bating teams from every section of the 
State. These teams are reported to be as 
well informed upon the current problems 
of politics, economics, and social subjects 
as some of the most distinguished authori- 
ties of the day. It is praiseworthy and 
most commendable for our State University 
to encourage this phase of interscholastic 
activity, and more especially so at this 
time when our civilization seems to be 
undergoing changes in its political, eco- 
nomic, and social structure. Problems of 
every nature affecting the lives of the 
youth and its elders press for careful 
examination, study, andsolution. It would 


appear that our young people have just as 
much a right to attempt to analyze momen- 
tous questions affecting their future as 
some of their distinguished elders. They 
make a very good job of it quite often. 

We hear rumors of a revised and human- 
ized curriculum to meet the demands of 
“The New Order of Things.” This cur- 
riculum will be a part of the progressive 
secondary school. It is to be hoped that 
high school debating and enlightened 
public discussion will have consideration 
for a place as a major activity in this new 
set-up. 

Whatever may be the trouble with our 
present political, social, moral, economic, 
and industrial order and in whichever way 
our civilization may be headed, it must be 
admitted that the powers of reasoning 
and the courage to give utterance and 
opportunity for the fullest development of 
those powers has always offered an avenue 
of escape from what many have looked 
upon as an inevitable catastrophe. Thisis 
commonly called “using one’s head.” It 
is invaluable in these days of excitement, 
unrest, and uncertainty. Our young people 
must be taught somehow not only to 
“keep their heads but to use them to the 
best advantage.”’ It may be true that the 
schools are doing this sort of thing well 
and that the younger generation is finding 
no great difficulty in determining what 
course to pursue when confronted with the 
problems of the new day. If this is true, 
there is no special or urgent need for the 
debating society, forensics league, literary 
club, public discussion club, forum, or 
other activity of this kind. The day of 
the old formal literary society named after 
some illustrious Athenian when the students 
held their program of ‘‘dry bones’’ has 
probably passed, but the day when every 
boy and girl of the ’teen age should be 
trained in the full and intelligent expression 
of issues of the day has arrived. Proper 
direction of this expression can be accom- 
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plished in the high school debating activity. 
It is as much in demand now to develop 
the mind and a well rounded personality 
by this method, as it was when Socrates 
(469 B.c.), Plato, and Aristotle lived and 
taught. Ifthe accomplishments of Athens, 
Sparta, and Rome are to be accounted as 
of great benefit to civilization, then the 
methods used by their noted sons—dia- 
logue, discussion, logic, rhetoric, the public 
meeting place, and the rostrum are still 
effective means of disseminating informa- 
tion and promoting the welfare of the 
individual and society. Certainly their 
problems were no less timely and interesting 
than those of our twentieth century. Our 
age may be more complex and the path of 
our direction may be more distracting, due 
to the multitude of other activities which 
befog the way; yet human nature is the 
same and most people now need to think 
their way out of difficulties. It was true 
in Greece; it still holds. 

Many are of the opinion that our modern 
school curriculum is losing its hold upon the 
pupil’s interest, that there is a conflict 
between transfer of subject matter and the 
outside attractions such as movies, athletics, 
dancing, and thrills of every nature found 
in reading cheap magazines and frequenting 
pool rooms, lounging parlors, and other 
commercialized drawing cards. Some 
teachers are experiencing difficulty in 
inducing the students to prepare their 
lessons. The student mortality in algebra, 
geometry, Latin, and Spanish is alarming. 
It may be that these subjects do not have 
the holding power that they once had. 
Possibly too much emphasis and time has 
been given to the translating of Latin and 
nct enough has been given to training the 
student in clear thinking and effective 
speaking. It has been argued that the 
time devoted to the study of Latin is 
justified on the ground that it is time well 
spent in the helpful mastery of the English 
tongue. There may not be any more 
valid implications for this position than 
there is for the same amount of time 
devoted to a course in vocabulary, debating, 
and public speaking. We have better 
trained teachers of English now than we 
have ever had. The uniform requirement 
in the majority of secondary schools for 
graduation provides for four years or units 
of English, but according to chapel exhibi- 
tions, the average floor talks, and general 
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run of commencement efforts of our high 
school students, only a very small per cent 
of them are able to make themselves heard 
or are even willing to be heard. The poor 
quality of their material, its arrangement, 
their lack of originality in thinking, their 
uneasiness on their feet, and the enforced 
effort to get through with their boresome 
task as soon as possible reflect upon 
somebody in the education business. And 
this comes at a time when the schools are 
being interpreted to the public. In this 
group however is not included that 
selected three or four expertly trained or 
inherently good public speakers who are 
usually programmed for all opportune 
occasions. These are the best always in 
every school. 

Training pupils in public speaking and 
public appearance may be done best in the 
English and social science courses. But 
it appears that there is a definite place for 
it in the debating club, class, or activity. 
Ward in “What Is English?” speaks of the 
“most precious skill—the ability to speak 
persuasively to an audience.” If a person 
is unable to speak convincingly for himself 
today or has no one to speak for him, that 
person is helpless. The extraordinary 
ability attested to by his grade card, 
diploma, special skill in some subject, or 
the fact that he ran a hundred yards in 
ten seconds, will not put him over unless 
he can Offer a fair exhibit in oral persuasion. 
His economic and social success depends 
enormously upon this faculty. 


I can conceive of no better way to teach 
oral English than by using real live ques- 
tions for discussion in the debating club. 
Nothing will bring a semi-dead, bashful, shy 
pupil to life any quicker than to start a 
discussion on some subject which is very 
close to his heart. The psychologist says 
he becomes self motivated to do that which 
was impossible to do when he had been 
called upon to do it as a task in class. 
There are some timely questions for debate 
which will catch every pupil, arouse his 
interest, and cause him to want “to be 
heard” on the subject.t. Ward tells of a 
small debating group who at its first 
meeting proposed to discuss the question— 
Resolved: That attendance at the prin- 
cipal football games should be compulsory. 


(Continued on page 48) 


' Ward's ‘‘What Is English?’’ Scott, Foresman Co. 





Kentucky High School Athletic Associa- 
tion and Its Relation to the 
High Schools 


By RAtpu E. HIL1, 


Secretary-Treasurer Kentucky High School 
Athletic Association. 


O THOSE of us who remember as far 
back as 1905 it seems that we have 
come a long distance in Kentucky in 

the development of good sportsmanship in 
high school. There has grown up a con- 
ception of the proper function of inter- 
scholastic sports quite different from the 
prevailing idea in 1917 when the Kentucky 
High School Athletic Association was 
organized. 

During the years up to 1917 each school 
was a law unto itself as far as athletics was 
concerned. Some schools which had annual 


games, for example the Louisville Male 
High School and the du Pont Manual 
Training High School, drew up formidable 
contracts for the regulation of eligibility 
and other matters, with provision for 


boards of arbitration to render final 
decisions in cases of violation or dispute. 
But there was no authority for the regula- 
tion of athletics except as exercised by the 
principals or coaches of the various schools 
themselves. In many schools athletics 
were conducted by the students without 
any school supervision at all. Where there 
was supervision it took the form largely 
of financial oversight, and the notion of 
requiring players to meet scholastic or 
other requirements was quite unheard of. 
Naturally conditions became more and 
more chaotic as more schools entered 
athletic competition. 

But in 1917 certain principals who had 
for a long time felt that athletics could be, 
if properly handled, a valuable asset to 
the school, decided that something should 
be done. Here and there principals had 
from time to time imposed certain scholar- 
ship requirements upon athletes, but it was 
very difficult for a principal working alone 
to stand out against students and fans 
whose only thought was to keep a good 
player on the team regardless of his scholas- 


tic deficiencies. It seemed evident that a 
State-wide association of members, with 
regulations generally accepted, would 
relieve the individual principal of the onus 
of enforcing in his school his own ideas of 
correct procedure. These men believed 
that athletics could have educational 
values if used as a means to scholastic ends, 
and they proposed to use a boy’s natural 
desire to play in games as an incentive to 
good scholarship and regular attendance. 

Accordingly, at the annual meeting of 
the Kentucky Education Association in 
1917, these men met together, formed an 
organization, and elected a Board of 
Control whose first duty was to formulate 
a Constitution and By-laws setting up 
rules of eligibility for athletics; and in 
September 1917 the first secretary, Mr. 
J. H. Way, wrote to the high schools of 
Kentucky: ‘There was organized at the 
last session of the Kentucky Education 
Association a State High School Athletic 
Association. The purposes of the organiza- 
tion are clearly set forth in the constitu- 
tion. The high schools of the State have 
long felt the need of an influence such 
as this. For the complete success of this 
movement it is necessary that all of the 
high schools in the State ally themselves 
with the association to the end that; we 
may bring about the purification of 
athletics and the maintenance of a standard 
second to none.” The purposes of the 
organization referred to in Mr. Way’s 
letter, as written in the original draft and 
carried without change thus far in the 
constitution of the association, appear in 
this paragraph: ‘Its (the association’s) 
purpose shall be the development, regula- 
tion, and purification of athletic activities 
in this State.” 


Mr. Way was right in saying that for 
complete success of the movement all high 
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schools in the State must hold membership 
in the association. The organization started 
out with eighteen members; and not until 
some ten years had passed had the member- 
ship grown sufficiently so that members 
could be restricted from playing non- 
members. About 1926, however, when 
the membership had grown to some three 
hundred, such restriction was written into 
the constitution; this, together with the 
growing understanding of the value of the 
association’s work, brought about a rapid 
increase in the size of the association until 
there are now about five hundred and 
seventy-five members. 


The association holds each principal ac- 
countable for the conduct of athletics in 
his school. It is realized that the coach 
of a team naturally has interests somewhat 
different from those of the principal. The 
coach puts the emphasis upon playing 
ability, and has been known in instances 
actually to violate eligibility regulations, or 
to permit such violations, in his efforts to 
attract or hold good players and win games. 
The principal on the other hand, while 
interested in a good team, knows that 
scholastic standards and ideals of good 
sportsmanship must come first; that other- 
wise athletics can have no educational 
value. In preventing the tail from wagging 
the dog, he finds the association of the 
greatest assistance. Students and fans 
will accept the demands of a State-wide 
organization, where they would not accede 
to regulations imposed by a principal work- 
ing single-handed in an attempt to bring 
athletics into harmony with his peculiar 
idea of a correct educational program. 


Some states have a highly centralized 
organization with a Commissioner of 
Athletics whose duty it is to enforce the 
regulations. But in Kentucky our policy 
has always been to place the responsibility 
directly upon the schools themselves, where 
it rightly belongs. The executive body 
of the association is a three-man board of 
control elected by the members. This 
body has no legislative authority what- 
ever, and no discretion in waiving or 
modifying any of the rules of the associa- 
tion. It has no police powers; and it is 
not comtemplated that the board shall 
take the initiative in discovering and 
investigating, on its own responsibility, 
violations of the rules. Ordinarily it does 
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not lie within the function of the board of 
control to secure evidence. It is the duty 
of the members themselves to make such 
investigations as may be necessary, and to 
report violations to the board, furnishing 
such evidence as would be acceptable in a 
court. The board then renders a decision 
in the light of the evidence. 


The association has not always traveled 
an easy road. Several years ago it was 
necessary for the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals to decide once and for all time 
whether decisions of the board of control 
could be enforced, or whether the courts 
might set aside such decisions. The Court 
of Appeals held that the courts do not have 
such a right, as long as the board of control 
follows, the regulations adopted by the 
association, and does not exercise un- 
authorized or arbitrary powers. This de- 
cision of course placed the association 
securely in position where it could be of 
real service to the schools of Kentucky in 
interpreting, administering, and when need 
arises enforcing, the crystallized sentiment 
of Kentucky educators with respect to the 
proper sphere and functions of high school 
athletics. 


The real value of the association, how- 
ever, has not been in its machinery to 
enforce rules or punish offenders. It has 
rather been in its influence in raising the 
standards of athletic relationships to the 
point where each principal takes pride in 
keeping his own house in order. When 
infractions of regulations creep in through 
inadvertence, as sometimes they do, it is 
almost always sufficient for the principal’s 
attention to be directed to the matter, and 
he is found eager to make whatever adjust- 
ments are called for to conform, not only 
to the letter, but to the spirit of the rules. 


Thus, the association is an embodiment 
of the ideals of the schools which are its 
members; it is the expression of their 
desire for clean athletics and good sports- 
manship; it is the organ through which 
they regulate their athletic activities; and 
its rules, made by them in the annual 
meetings to meet needs and problems as 
they arise, are what they conceive to be for 
the best interests of Kentucky youth. 


You don’t have to teach tomorrow as 
you taught today. 





Library Extension Activities ot 
the Kentucky Congress P. T. A. 


By Lena B. NOFCIER, 


State Chairman of Library Extension and 
Secretary and Director of Kentucky 
Library Commission, Frankfort 


OY ELMER MORGAN, editor of the 

Journal of the National Education 
Association says: ‘The world is waking 
up. With the awakening it wants to 
know. Through books it knows, it medi- 
tates, it acquires that common stock of 
ideas, attitudes, and purposes which are 
the essence of civilization itself.’ Mr. 
Morgan further states: ‘In the transition 
from the traditional to the vitalized school 
no one step is more easily made or more far- 
reaching in its effect than the development 
of the library in charge of professionally 
trained librarians who make it the servant 
of a varied and vigorous learning activity.” 
“The objectives of the school library are 
three: 

“First—To keep alive the 
liberal learning—of joy in 
adventure. 

‘‘Second—To serve teachers and learners 
in their efforts to cover the established 
curriculum. 

“Third—To lay a foundation for life- 
long reading by establishing trained habits 
in the wise use of books in home, school, 
and community libraries.” 


School executives have recognized the 
need for more adequate school library 
Service in charge of trained personnel. 
Parent-teacher workers gratefully lend 
the force of their appreciation and support 
of the school library program. 

Kentucky school executives have seen 
this—the Department of Education leading 
the way by providing a supervisor of public 
school libraries. The Kentucky Congress 
of Parents and Teachers has—and I am 
sure will continue—vigorously supported 
school executives, State and local, in their 
efforts to provide the best possible school 
library service. 


ideal of 
intellectual 


The need for concise interpretation of 
what the functions and specific services 
of the school library are is apparent. We 
need to describe and interpret them over 
and over again until they burn themselves 
into the thinking of everyone connected 
in any way with the schools. 

The very beginning of the learning proc- 
essis directly dependent upon the constant 
use of printed materials. It is impossible 
for the teacher to conduct classes without 
books and other printed aids. After a 
child learns to read, he must have access 
to books. This is not only true of reading 
as a distinct subject taught in the school 
but also applies to other subjects. Books 
are absolutely necessary as textbooks, as 
sources of references, as a means of pro- 
viding additional or related information, 
and as recreational reading. 

With the accumulation of such printed 
materials, some provision must be made to 
house and organize it, so that it can be used. 
The library is, of course, the part of the 
school in which such materials are kept 
and made accessible. 

The program outlined by the Library 
Extension Division of the Kentucky Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers this year, if 
used, I believe will give each Parent- 
Teacher Association a clearer idea of the 
part the school library should play in each 
school system. 

The specific objectives for the year are 
as follows: 


1. To understand the functions and 
needs of school library service. 

2. To meet at least two immediate 
needs in your school library. 

3. To understand what constitutes 
twentieth century public library service. 

4. Correlation and co-operation be- 
tween the school library and the public 
library. 


The November program material sent 
to each Parent-Teacher Association presi- 
dent included suggestions for the observ- 
ance of American Education Week and 
Book Week. In the materials for Ameri- 
can Education Week, the fact was stressed 
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that this particular week is the only time 
in the year when the whole country is 
called upon to dedicate itself anew to the 
great task of education for citizenship and 
for democratic living. 


Book Week suggestions on hobbies were 
given as follows: 


1. Creative or practical hobbies—satisfy 
children’s desire to be making and building 
something. 

2. Aesthetic or artistic hobbies—appeal 
to children’s love of the beautiful and 
develop an appreciation of the fine arts 
and literature. 

3. Nature .hobbies—nurture the chil- 
dren’s love of the great out-of-doors. 

4. Science hobbies—stimulate children’s 
curiosity and develop keen observation. 

5. Collecting hobbies—satisfy the 
child’s desire for ownership or possession, 
and encourages thrift. 

6. Health hobbies—provide activities 
to develop body as well as mind. 

7. Reading hobbies—satisfy the desire 
for knowledge, adventure, romance. and 
pleasure. 

Specific hobbies illustrating each of the 
above were listed under each type. 


For December a simple but complete 
panel discussion was written considering 
the following: 


Why a school library? 
Functions of a school library. 
Personnel in the school library. 
Books for the school library. 
Financing the school library. 
. Advisory service for the 
library. 

7. Supplementary and complementary 
book service for the school library. 


school 


The January program is a panel discus- 
sion on twentieth century public library 
service considering the following: 


Why public library service? 
Functions of public library service. 
Personnel for public library service. 
Books for public library service. 
Financing public library service. 
Advisory service for public library 

service. 

7. Supplementary and complementary 
book service for public library service. 
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Bibliographies, for source materials, were 
included with the materials for November, 
December, and January programs. 

The panel discussions are designed to 
distinguish (1) the two types of library 
service, (2) the distinct part each plays in 
providing book facilities, and (3) to show 
their dependence upon and co-operation 
with each other. 

A brief survey of each school library is 
planned for February, using the materials 
provided in the panel discussions and the 
Standards of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary schools of the Southern 
states as standards. The survey should 
be made and information checked with the 
standards before the February meeting. 
The discussion at this meeting should be (1) 
a presentation of the facts found, (2) the 
rating of the school library as compared 
with accepted standards, (3) a statement 
of the needs found, and (4) what can be 
done by the local Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion to assist in providing more adequate 
library facilities for both the school and 
community. 

Each Parent-Teacher Association has 
been requested to adopt the library project 
as its project this year—that of building 
up the collection of reference books in the 
school library by the addition of some 
standard reference books not already in 
the school library. Lists of reference books 
were sent with the November program 
material. Lists of recreational books suit- 
able for school libraries may be secured by 
writing to the State Chairman of Library 
Extension, Kentucky Library Commission, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

This series of programs is only an intro- 
duction to the study of school libraries. 
The Parent-Teacher Association members 
in Kentucky can help all to appreciate the 
fact that adequate school library service 
means ‘‘a new world of spiritual and intel- 
lectual adventure to the child. It means 
untold increase in the resources and power 
for the teacher. It means a new atmos- 
phere of learning, a new vision of things 
intellectual and a unifying force of the 
highest significance for the school. It 
means new elements of common interest 
and the revival of reading aloud in the 
home. For the public library it means a 
growing clientele of intelligent patrons. 
It means for democracy, increasing vigor 
and security.” 
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January Honor Rall 


THE FOLLOWING COUNTY, CITY, AND GRADE SCHOOLS HAVE REMITTED MEM- 
BERSHIP DUES ON ONE HUNDRED PER CENT BASIS FOR THE DISTRICT 
AND STATE ASSOCIATION AT DATE OF GOING TO PRESS 
WITH THE JANUARY JOURNAL 


Counties Superintendents Counties 


BEGGIN fails ssc sas eeu aes Chas. Paynter 
CALDWELL Edw. F. Blackburn 


Superintendents 


David Morris 


COU, cr oe ee J. L. F. Paris 
CUMBERLAND Earl E. Garrison 
RGRAWRON Soca cieteisraiad civ wes one C. S. Brown 
KGREEN. 6 oss bee oes esas css. NOna’ Burress 
LEU CES RS ae eee ee Axe are J. A. Cawood 


LIVINGSTON....... Mrs. Mamie Y. Ferguson 
MEG IEIOAN a 5 d.5'e a oa ee Rae ele O. W. Wallace 
WEIR BING ors os ac Wontar eel Ova Haney 

N. C. Napier 
PRISE oh 57st ia ssave vis. @: cs Gua a J. L. Story 


HART R. G. Vass TRIMBLE Jas. W. McMahan 
JACKSON Coleman Reynolds Everett Witt 
KENTON Robert Sharon WAYNE Ira Bell 


Cities and Independent Districts 
LovuISVILLE: Superintendents 


Emma Dolfinger School Mrs. Beatrice Wheeler Johnson 
Stephen Foster School Elizabeth Wells 
Robert Fulton School Mattie M. Willett 
Portland School Nell Warden 
BANGn GS, Semple SCHOON. «6.5... <.5-5.6, 5.0.5 014.0 nese sia sles Gele'e.Wierae wie sieves lied 21g EID ba ee eS 


George H. Tingley School Lucy L. Spurgin 


RMA ORERI ES 955 Occ car Syd csc cad chap Shana Sta vav sss Aa aig oaeea Selale oe Meteo MR rere OA J. E. Miracle 


BARBOURVILLE Guy G. Nichols 
BRNONENA GE es Ea) fol Ears alate late a,s ISR Ghee oe is #oseiate nig Wiel cacanpde a auwtwlow atesers J. A. Dotson 
CATED S 22 CS) Bere ee ere a te Rea eC CP ee J. T. Miracle 
CENTRE COLLEGE, DANVILLE, Ky., FACULTY Chas. J. Turck 

a Campbell 


A. B. Feltner 

FORKLAND, AT GRAVEL SWITCH Tae 
ROSEN SOAS fa, cao Sang hs aja inersyshovaNS nas Ga ecacir eo Sinlaltaiatare Geaya Whole o 414 -d-Aiol bib ears oom J. M. F. Hays 
GREENVILLE T. O. Hall 
UCU AAR ie, cs Ren Oe ONG ree an ep ht ee cenge i Mca Ae hr Paul Meek 
R. T. Whittinghill 
LD EL oR See ert oC Pe oe OM a MRE it RCP reo Ty Ae Sn Gr J. G. Long 
OT Ee ey See ee Sean NR POPPI <1)... hrs aN Ae taete dg Pee H. F. Smith 
» EOC EES PN CAPE es on ele Os OC sn RE ey MIR SE et ae A ae eres. J. R. Baker 
LonE JACK, Four MILz, Ky Wm. Slusher 
x H. W. Smith 
A. W. Throgmorton 
RUNNER ISRLO BIND Ns aoa ave is) <MNGNS Gee oie aOR Ss EMT Eon Ce rc eeu ie CNR J. W. Bradner 
NEWPORT A. D. Owens 
(ODS SEY CREE SS iene sea eRe MRM eR Ra ORRAR OS on AOR E Seca ete eee Se ee J. L. Foust 
PINEVILLE W. M. Wilson 
SO eo SIND aries iene GME RPS pdt WAP CNet to I, Si A Um RRR Everett Howton 
B. F. Kidwell 
Ruby Rudd 
NT EET SRS SPURNS oe aE AOS eee ORR CE ne eRe re ere ee ee ne eet y Se J. T. Embry 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, COLLEGE OF COMMERCE Dean Edw. Wiest 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION Dean W. S. Taylor 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING Dean W. E. Freeman 
John S. Reed 
MMA) OO SEIRRNECP LN We Lact Wy vets 0 coat sts aL at aleestoys Gismeatae ee Ne ah ess eRe vr J. P. Manis 
WILLIAMSBURG E. T. Mackey 


ASHLAND W. L. Brooker 
RUMRRRPRERADCS toe Neh te Go UR RN REN oe yee REN agead ali cdnese aoaieccinio acter ets J. L. Foust 


PARIS: ..; Lee Kirkpatrick 
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Business Leaders 
Are Readers 
of Gregg Publications 


Over 600 Titles 


Gregg publications cover every branch of 
commercial education and include over 600 
titles in the subjects of Gregg Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Business English and Corre- 
spondence, Business Mathematics, Book- 
keeping, Accounting, Commercial Law, 
General Business Science, Salesmanship, 
Advertising, Office Practice, Secretarial 
Practice, Economics, and allied subjects. 


There is an up-to-date, authoritative text 
for every commercial education need. 


Teaching Intermediate and High 
School Pupils How to Study 
(Continued from page 29) 


The school has an experienced teacher 
who devotes full time to the supervision of 
the general study hall. This teacher 
attempts to make the conditions for study 
as favorable as possible. Each pupil 
spends one period each day in the library 
where he is free to read any material that 
the library may have. This exposure to 
books, periodicals, and newspapers has 
materially increased the interests and 
reading habits of the pupils. The average 
number of books taken from the library by 
the pupils into the homes of the county is 
one hundred and ten each day. By study- 


ing the interests of the pupils, the teachers 
are better prepared to develop an effective 
guidance program by beginning with the 
present interests of pupils rather than the 
point where teachers would like to begin. 
The hobby fair sponsored by the library 
this semester is a point in illustration. 


Study helps for high school pupils are 
also used as the last step in the program. 
A list of general study helps is formulated 
by the faculty and discussed at faculty 
meeting. In general, the study helps are 
taken from approximately thirty-five books 
and magazine articles written by educators 
and psychologists on the various aspects 
of supervised study. This list of study 
helps contains sixty-five suggestions which 
if applied should contribute to the economy 
of learning. This plan provides for each 
pupil to have a copy of the study helps 
which are discussed with the pupils 
at frequent intervals by the classroom 
teachers. 


The school assumes that some studying 
should be done at home, therefore, a list 
of some special suggestions for home study 
is sent to each home. The question of 
home work appears to be a controversial 
one, and some of the arguments against 
it are sound. In the name of conservation 
of the school children, Dr. Arthur E. 
Bassett, president of the Swarthmore 
Board of Education, condemns night study 
as a ‘“‘needless strain.’’ He believes that 
the same arguments that are made in 
support of the amendment to the Federal 
Constitution regulating child labor which 
prohibits the labor of persons under 


Write our nearest office for catalog and 
examination copies. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Toronto London Sydney 











SCRIPT LETTER CHARTS. An aid in teach- 
ing penmanship in ail grades, and script forms in 
the primary grades. Valuable also in teaching the 
sequence of the letters. A set should be in every 
schoolroom. 


Eleven charts, each 8x26 inches, white on black, like 
reduced specimens above; give all capitals, small 
letters and figures and life-size POSITION CHART 
of arm, hand, and pen. Can be distinctly seen from 
any part of the room. The letter forms used are from 
the popular and successful state adopted GRAVES 
PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN HANDWRITING. 
Only 60c per set, postpaid. 

Each teacher should secure from her principal or 
superintendent her free copy of the Graves Hand- 
writing Manual for Teachers which includes the 
Measuring Scale and Diagnostic Chart with Remedial 
suggestions; or we will mail a copy upon receipt of 
postage, 6c. Teachers should write for our free 
Correspondence Course in Handwriting, based upon 
the Graves system, a x 7X by the state; also a free 
sample of our KEEP-NEAT Paper Holder. 

The best work in handwriting can be done only 
when each pupil is supplied with an individual book 
of clean, attractive copies. Supplies “ grades 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 are free, while grades, 5, 6, 7, and 8 may be 
purchased of your local bookseller or of our distributors, 
Central School Supply Comipany, Louisville. 


W. S. BENSON & CO., Publishers, Austin, Texas 
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eighteen years of age apply with equal 
force to the question of home study on the 
part of school children. He calls for a 
program that would give each pupil 
“normal business hours,’’ at school and the 
rest of the day for recreation. High school 
teachers are often guilty of assigning too 
much material to be learned—not to be 
studied. Some teachers seem to be oblivious 
of the fact that the pupil has three or four 
other assignments, none of which could be 
prepared adequately in a reasonable length 
of time. The result is that the conscien- 
tious pupil, who needs no further stimula- 
tion, will study unduly long hours at night, 
while the indifferent pupil is not stimulated 
by any kind of assignment and is therefore 
not affected. This abuse should be cor- 
rected. However, there seems to be at 
least one argument in favor of a reasonable 
amount of home study. The activities 
learned in school are supposed to be 
carried over into life outside of the school, 
otherwise there would be little reason for 
practicing these activities in school. One 
is supposed to continue to attack problems 
through study after he leaves school, 
therefore, there should be some provision 
for the practice of studying out of school 
before the pupils terminates his secondary 
school training, or before entering college. 

Every school should have a plan for 
supervised study. Most writers agree 
that the slow learners benefit most from 
guidance. The bright pupils are capable 
of developing good study habits without 
much aid as they always have done and 
will continue to do; however, not all bright 
pupils develop unaided the most economical 
methods of learning. All pupils will 
benefit from a good program of supervised 
study, especially the slow pupil who, after 
all, is the one that really needs help. 


The teacher, whether mother, priest, or 
schoolmaster, is the maker of history. 


Teachers are the only part-time workers 
in the world who are happy. 


No man can leave a richer legacy to the 
world than a well educated family. 


Behind every great man and every great 
woman there is a teacher. 





MODERN WORLD 
READERS 


PIONEERS Fourth Reader 
NEW PATHS Fifth Reader 
TRAILS BEYOND... Sixth Reader 


These new readers by Wright-Tirey- 
Crites are as new in philosophy and in the 
emphasis placed upon human relationships 
as they are in content. These books give 
children an understanding of the chang- 
ing social and industria! order in which 
they live and their own relation to it. 
The organization of material is on the 
unit plan. 


Write for descriptive folder 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


8-10 South Fifth St., Richmond, Virginia 
Atlanta Dallas New York Chicago 














TRIANGLE 


THE 
Ra ARITHMETICS 


These arithmetics were developed and 
standardized in the classroom, and now 
in progressive classrooms all over the 
country they are meeting the test of use. 
State-adopted in eight states, used in 
thousands of schools in other states. THE 
TRIANGLE ARITHMETICS are justly known 
as “the most popular arithmetics ever 
published.” 


Write for full information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


"OL LEE McC LAIN] ‘Sentai iaresmenaieel 
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Let the child do his own 


THINKING 


It has been made easy and natural in 


THE AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE SERIES 


For grades three through nine 


Everyone knows that the underlying aim 
of all education is to keep the child 
THINKING. Now, in this language 
series THINKING is actually made 
tempting to the child automatic, 
natural and fascinating. All unbeknown 
to the pupil, without being aware of it, 
he masters willingly and easily, without 
compulsion. 


Eminent authorship 


JAMES FLEMING HOSIC, Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, universally recognized as 
an outstanding authority on the teaching 
of English, together with C. Lauron 
Hooper, a successful teacher of English 
and an expert director of classroom ac- 
tivities, are the authors who have worked 
out this remarkable series. 


Fascinating learning experiences 


Modern in step with the most 
progressive of teaching methods, the 
authors have injected something of the 
spirit of play into the learning process 

have made each step to mastery a 
live, fascinating experience. 


Not things to read—But 
things TO DO 


Forced thinking is discarded. Children 
learn to do by doing. The content of 
each of the texts in the series is made 
up of things TO DO rather than things 
to read about. Orientation 
knowing beforehand what is to be done 
silent reading, discussing the 
problem, attacking the problem, testing 
attainments these are only a 
few of the steps utilized in inducing 
mastery through simplified thought 
control. 


Send for detailed facts 


No one advertisement or even an entire 
series of advertisements could begin to 
acquaint you with the real worth of the 
language series. But if you write us a 
letter we will mail you a comprehen- 
sive brochure which gives you all the 
facts in minute detail. 


RAND McNALLY & CO. 


AL 1, 536 S. Clark St. Chicago, III. 
111 Eighth Ave. New York 
559 Mission St. San Francisco 














What Rural Supervision Is 
Needed—and How Much? 


(Continued from page 12) 


necessary in their own schools. We should 
insist and see to it that the principals who 
are employed, either in the high school or 
in the elementary school, be qualified to 
do supervision. In counties where consoli- 
dation is possible, there should be no one- 
room schools. And when the entire county 
cannot be consolidated it might be possible 
to consolidate various sections of the 
county. This will establish larger units 
and make it possible for direct supervision 
by the principal of these units. Evenina 
two-room school the principal should be 
able to give the necessary aids and instruc- 
tion to the other teacher, which would help 
her to do better work. It seems to me that 
this is the solution of the supervision 
problem in Kentucky; namely, consoli- 
dating the one-room schools, thereby estab- 
lishing larger units and employing princi- 
pals of these units who are capable of doing 
the necessary supervision. This of course 
would mean that these principals would 
have very little time for actual teaching 
and might necessitate employing an addi- 
tional teacher, which would mean that the 
system would be a little more expensive 
than under the present plan; yet, we must 
realize that if we are to increase the effici- 
ency of our work, and arrange for better 
instruction, it will of necessity cost more. 
If we do not use this plan of supervision, 
then about the only other plan we have 
ever considered is the one where various 
supervisors are employed on a county-wide 
basis, and usually only one is employed 
then. The average county in Kentucky 
would need, using a plan like this, at least 
four or five supervisors, which would make 
the supervision question more expensive 
than by following the plan of having one 
county supervisor and requiring the prin- 
cipals to do the major portion of the 
supervision. 

To attempt to say just what supervision 
is needed and how much would be mere 
speculation. No one can answer that 
question. From this discussion, however, 
we may well decide that supervision is 
needed and that it should deal mainly 
with improving instruction. The follow- 
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ing is a suggested plan which may secure 
adequate supervision: 

1. Set aside an amount in the budget 
sufficient to pay one county supervisor. 

2. Employ principals who know how 
to supervise and hold them responsible 
for it. 

3. See that the principal has at least 
two vacant periods per day. 

4. Regular meetings of the county 
supervisor and principals, at least once 
per month. 

5. Select certain subjects on which 
special attention is to be given. 

6. Select definite goals, and then try 
to reach them. 

SUMMARY 
1. There are two kinds of supervision. 
(a) Administrative supervision, 
(b) Instructional supervision. 

2. We need a sufficient number of 
supervisors to carry out a supervisory 
program. 

3. This can be done if we employ a 
county supervisor and require principals 
to supervise their own schools. To do 
this it will be necessary to consolidate into 
large units, where possible. 

4. Principals should be trained to 
supervise before undertaking it. 

5. It would be good business to pay a 
teacher $2 less per month in order to 
secure a supervisor, if it cannot be done 
otherwise. 

6. The county supervisor could con- 
duct conferences with principals and 
suggest to them what should be done, and 
then probably have sufficient time to 
supervise the few one-room schools which 
might remain. 


Members State Board of Education 
(Continued from page 27) 


Counties, Kentucky, and in Texas, and 
going to school. After leaving Lebanon, 
he continued to teach and began reading 
law under the guidance of Col. Jep Johnson 
and W. A. Wickliffe, of Greenville, Ky. 
For four years he was superintendent of 
the Hazard schools, of Hazard, Ky., during 
which time he served as a member of the 
Board of Teachers’ Examiners of Perry 
County. He was admitted to the bar at 
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THE MIMEOGRAPH 


A Necessity for Every School 
Send for Catalogue 
CLARENCE R. SMITH & CO. 
117-123 S. Fourth Street Louisville, Ky. 
MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 














Hazard, Ky., in December, 1897, and was 
graduated from the law department of 
Southern University (later merged with 
the Southwestern University, Jackson, 
Tenn.), in 1898, and thereafter began the 
practice of law at Hazard, Ky. For twenty 
years he served as a member of the Hazard 
Board of Education, being president thereof 
most of the time. It was during his 
administration as a member of the Board 
of Education that all of the present build- 
ing and improvements of the city schools 
were brought about. He enjoyed a wide 
practice, as a lawyer, throughout eastern 
Kentucky, and in the Court of Appeals 
and Federal Courts, establishing a reputa- 
tion as one of the leading lawyers of the 
State. He was elected Attorney General 
of Kentucky in November, 1931, and as 
such automatically became a member of 
the Kentucky Board of Education, and a 
member of the Vocational Education 
Board, bringing to it the benefit of a wide 
experience in educational matters, in which 
he has always taken a lively interest. 





Distinctive Stationery 


S 206 Sheets Note Paper $1 
100 Envelopes te Match 


We use pure white, watermarked bond paper, 
having excellent writing service, Note sheets 
are 6x7 inches, with name and address 
printed in center at top; name and address 
printed on flap of envelope; choice of colors 
—blue or black. 


This low price makes it necessary that all 
remittances accompany order. Please write 
name and address plainly. 


The Standard Printing Co. 


Ie-N°C*O-R*P*O-R*A-T-E*D 


220 S. First St. = Louisville, Ky. 
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KEEP YOUR COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
UP TO DATE WITH MODERN BOOKS 


When you want medical attention you go to a specialist. When 
you want legal advice you go to a lawyer. When you want author- 
itative, modern textbooks for your commercial department, go to 
a publisher that specializes one hundred per cent in the publica- 
tion of textbooks for modern commercial courses in high schools. 
When you buy a “South-Western” textbook you get prompt at- 
tention and faithful service. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
201-203 West Fourth Street ete =t- Cincinnati, Ohio 














High School Debating 
(Continued from page 38) 


He says, “This was a burning question in 
school and feeling in the club ran high. 
You should have heard the first efforts. 
The boys were abashed; they could hardly 
speak in sentences; their enunciation was 
a mush; the structure of their arguments 
was tumble-down. But a little practice 
worked a miracle; sentences soon flourished; 
a sense of structure was evident in the 
spoken arguments. In their fourth meeting 
they spoke with assurance and force.” 
No doubt they looked back twenty years 
later to the days when those hours were 
the most precious in their education. 


In debating contests, self is forgotten 
after much practice. Timidity, shyness, 
ineffectiveness in speech as well as inaccu- 
racies, awkwardness in manner are gradu- 
ally overcome to a degree. The transfer of 
desirable knowledge is facilitated because 
the student is more ‘‘on his own.”’ Vocabu- 
lary is increased; fear of faces, persons, 
platform is overcome. The knees become 
more steady; the emotions better con- 
trolled. Soon the debater forgets these 
disturbing factors and becomes absorbed 
in facts, reasons, principles, proofs. Good 
sportsmanship and fairmindedness become 
the rules of the game. The mind begins 
to take on an orderly sequence in the 
development of a case. This seems to 
come spontaneously rather than by pattern 
set. The study and preparation, the plan 
of attack, the rivalry, the defense, the 
entire procedure of debating has its appeal 
just as a contest in physical strength. 
Perhaps it has more permanent worth. 


The activity should include if possible 
every student in the junior and senior high 
school as intramural athletics does in 
many schools. Inter-school contests are 
wholesome and they should be encouraged. 
The program need not be dull and uninter- 
esting to the student body. The most 
interesting assembly program of the year 
can be arranged by the debating club. The 
proper school publicity should be given to 
the activities of the club. As much stress 
should be put upon what the debaters are 
doing as the members of the football team. 
The club should have financial considera- 
tion along with other activities. 


The work in the club is a factor in educa- 
tion not tobe takenlightly. After all of the 
educationist’s complaining about counter 
and distracting forces in the classroom, 
pupils are ever ready to enter into discus- 
sions of interest. Probably more young 
people can be adjusted socially and other- 
wise to meet the changing environment ina 
changing civilization by debating than by 
the lecture, the accustomed question and 
answer, yardstick measurements, and 
grade-unit of credit methods. The debate 
club may be one way of getting the pupils 
back to books. It injures no one to gather 
facts on a question, assemble the material, 
discuss both sides of a controversy, and 
arrive at conclusions based upon evidence 
rather than opinions and snap judgment. 
Conducting the procedure, selecting the 
questions for argument, and arousing the 
student to action call for trained teachers. 
It is necessarily fraught with many dangers. 
But so is an unguided, unexpressive, timid, 
and maimed-in-thought, fettered-in-speech, 
stricken youth. 
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Chicago 
Dallas . 





The HEALTH PROGRAM of TODAY 
a Program of Activity 


A program of health activity designed to develop 

the health habits and attitudes which lead to the 

highest physical, mental, and spiritual abilities of 
the pupil is furnished in 


THE HEALTH-HAPPINESS-SUCCESS 
SERIES 


(For all grades and the high school) 


Don’t miss seeing this program of health activity. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


San Francisco 
New York 











Art in the Progressive Schools 
(Continued from page 24) 


the handles of kitchen utensils? A much 
simpler, which usually denotes a much 
better, form of construction and embel- 
lishment has developed. Modern indus- 
trial products mirror much of the Greek 
simplicity, which has been admired since 
its inception into the world, while they 
voice the spirit of the modern world, utility. 
Instead of placing before the public a box 
on which is inscribed the date of concep- 
tion, the pedigree, with the name of the 
father, of the contents within, we find the 
title boldly set forth in simple and plain 
areas of attractive spacing and color. The 
legend, if any, is prominent and intelligible 
from a distance and unincumbered by 
small unreadable type extolling its virtues. 
Architecture has developed distinct charac- 
teristics of its own here in America, which 
are being emulated abroad. The archi- 
tect had to recognize restricted land areas 
and thus build his skyscrapers to house 
the overflow of humans. The modern 


artist can no longer be a dreamer or an 
impractical specialist. He must have a 
knowledge of all things possibly pertaining 
to his problem. The airplane designer 
must base his rhythm of line and space on 
the physics involved in the lessening of 
vacuum and the increasing of speed. 
The child in the progressive school is 
learning to face his problems in the same 
many-sided, bold, free manner. His ego 
expands under all the rays of learning and 
he absorbs their light in the expansion. 
His personal growth and his appreciation 
develop through his greater increasing 
experiences. More and more of the beauti- 
ful will become evident in all things about 
us when the world through its children 
realizes the possibilities for beauty. 








SUPERINTENDENTS needing teachers 
and TEACHERS needing positions will 
find our service prompt and efficient. 
OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 
MENTOR KY. 
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|| During the coming New Year please just remember 
that this 1s YOUR HOTEL .. 
courtesy await the members of your association and your 


. where every comfort and 


HAROLD E. HARTER, Manager 


Brown flotel 


KENTUCKY 











Trends in State Finances 
(Continued from page 36) 


There are many factors that will lead 


to the destruction of this program. Among 
them are waste in operation, reckless 
purchasing, chiseling by school people, 
pussyfooting by spineless administrators, 
the practice of petty graft, etc. 


Let me tell you a brief story to illustrate 
these points. 


Some weeks ago, afier a superintendent 
had submitted the working sheet of the 
budget for his county, he came into the 
office tosee me. Finally he got to the point 
and asked about paying for library service. 
The person involved was not qualified. I 
asked how many books there were in the 
school in which he wanted the person to 
serve. He smiled, and I told him I knew 
that we two could carry out all the books 
in the library. He left. 


About ten days later he came back. 
This time he wanted to transfer an amount 


from some item in the working sheet to 
operation in order that he might have more 
for janitorial services. Here is the inside 
story: 

One member of the board of education 
insisted that his wife be made librarian at 
$40 per month. When this avenue was 
closed, they decided to make her a 
janitor. The school already had a janitor 
and did not need two, but the board 
member, being an influential man, de- 
manded that his wife should be taken 
care of, due to the fact that he was moving 
to town to send his children to high school 
and needed a forty-dollar monthly income 
on which to live. 


This story can be duplicated over and 
over, only worse. 


Practice in petty politics will destroy 
what we have procured. Unless our school 
administrators keep the faith, the step on 
which we stand will crumble. To hold 
what we have calls for leaders, vicarious 
sufferers, great in intellect, in character, 
and in influence. 
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NEW GEOGRAPHIES ON “SINGLE CYCLE” PLAN 


Carpenter — Brigham — Kennamer — McFarlane 





Our Neighbors Near and Far - grade 4 

Our Home State and Continent - grade 5 

Our Continental Neighbors ~ grade 6 

How the World Lives and Works - grade 7 
In harmony with the new objectives in geography teaching advocated by the N. E. A. Thirty- 
Second Yearbook. 


The study of KENTUCKY geography, comprehensively treated in the beginning of grade 5, 
becomes basic to all further study of geography. 


Up-to-date in subject matter; e. g., the conflict of Japan and China over rich Manchuria, now 
Manchukuo. 


Stress world relationships; cultivate greater tolerance for other peoples. 
Unequaled maps; new action and aerial pictures. 


Interesting new type exercises; abundant tests. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
300 Pike Street 

















Forward Looki ng manufacturers call upon 

Universities to make impartial investigations of their 

Results of such research form the basis of our advertising. 

you read over our signature about chewing gum, you can believe. 
The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 








LIKE MOST 
LITTLE BOYS 
HE°S INTERESTED IN EVERYTHING 





—and that is why the scientific story of 


Teeth and their importance to health can 


be made a very enthralling subject, as 
also the fact that the daily chewing of gum 
exercises the gums, making teeth healthy. 
Ask your dentist. There is a reason, 
a time and a place for Chewing Gum. 
FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME 


ARE: PROPER NUTRITION, DENTIST’S CARE, PER- 
SONAL CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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New Complete Series of Geographies 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


DE FoREsT STULL Roy WINTHROP HATCH 
Teachers College, Columbia University State Teachers College, Montclair 


Four Book Series 


Journeys Through Many Lands 

Journeys Through North America 

Our World Today—Europe and Europe Overseas 

Our World Today—Asia, Latin America, United States 


Available Also in Two Volumes 


1. Journeys Through Our World Today 
2. Our World Today 


A new series promoting international understanding. Sets 
a new standard in maps, pictures, and interesting subject matter. 
Written by two practical teachers who have had long ex- 
perience in teaching children of the age for which the books are 


intended. 


Boston ALLYN and BACON Chicago 


New York Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 











